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A Triple Play 


There are three excellent ways for sportsmen’s organizations to provide more game 
and more open shooting grounds if they are seriously interested in improving hunting 
conditions generally, i.e.: 


1. Cooperate with the Game Commission this winter in live-trapping rabbits, pheasants 
and other small game from areas where no shooting is permitted and transferring 
them to sections where public hunting is allowed. 


2. Raise day-old pheasant chicks furnished by the Commission from its several 
game farms, 


3.. Encourage more landowners to cooperate in the establishment of wildlife projects. 


All three of these programs will be expanded and carried on more assiduously in the 
future than ever before. The degree of success with which they are conducted, however, 
will depend upon the number of associations which take part in and the energy they put 
behind them. 


Last winter the live game trapping program netted over 40,000 good healthy bunnies 
for public shooting—disease free animals superior to any which were previously pur- 
chased in western states for double the trapping costs. If more clubs, Scouts and indi- 
viduals cooperate in this big dividend-paying undertaking this winter, there is no reason 
why 80,000 or 100,000 rabbits should not be removed from restricted areas where they 
invariably cause damage, and released where gunning pressure has reduced the supply 
or where there never were too many in the first place. 


Last year sportsmen’s organizations raised more than 20,000 ringneck pheasants from 
day-old chicks supplied from the State Game Farms. This year the number can be 
doubled, possibly tripled, if more clubs will help. There will be an unlimited number of 
day-old chicks available and the Commission hopes clubs which have been receiving six- 
week old birds in the past will willingly forego these allottments in favor of the more 
fruitful and very little more expensive day-old program. 


The Commission is going to expand its Cooperative Farm-Game Program wherever 
possible but sportsmen’s groups locally can help greatly to influence farmer friends to 
open their lands to public shooting under the safety zone and other beneficial features 
provided in the cooperative agreement. Clubs also can and are urged to encourage farmers 
to establish Special Wildlife Refuge Projects which provide essentially the same benefits 
under cooperative agreements between them and the landowners. 


Timely notices on all three of these important methods of providing more game to 
hunt and more places in which to hunt it will appear in following issues and in special 
communications addressed to all club secretaries from time to time. Don’t overlook these 
splendid opportunities to improve your sport. 


* 











NEW COMMISSIONER 


We take great pleasure in welcoming Mr. B. K. Williams, Bast Stroudsburg, into our official 
family. Governor Martin appointed him a Commissioner on October 8 to succeed Dr. Carl 
B. Rosankrans, deceased. Regrettably we received the information too late to do more than 
get his name on the masthead and publish this brief announcement, Commissioner Williams 
will be introduced more fittingly in the next issue. 
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YOUR GAME PROTECTOR IS A REGULAR GUY 


If He Means Gestapo To You, There’s Something Wrong—With YOU! 


HEN you've pulled a fast one on some- 
body or done something you’re ashamed 
of, you usually imagine that your best friends 
are doing some tongue-clicking or head- 
shaking about you and you begin to build 
up such a defense to cover up your own 
short-comings that you'll duck down a side 
street to avoid meeting one of them. Those 
who would do the most to help you become 
tough, hard-boiled guys (in your mind), 
who are out to get you. Finally, through 
the tangle of your warped mental process, 
you reach the conviction: “I'll get even with 
that — — —!” Of course, right from the 
beginning, you were the one to blame. 
Thus it is that only in the mind of some 
over-anxious game hog who has slaughtered 
a boat load of ducks or has a couple of does 
hung up in his barn is the Game Protector 
an ogre, S.S. Trooper or Gestapo Agent. To 
the true sportsman—and may his number 
increase!—the Game Protector is a friend, 
adviser, fellow conservationist and team- 
mate. Just here it might be in order to 
define this word that is so broadly in use 
to denote anybody with a gun in his or 
her hand. The late W. T. Hornaday’s (one 
of the greatest of them) definition is about 
as good as any I know. He says, in his 
“Our Vanishing Wild Life”: “A gentleman 
sportsman is a man who protects game, 
stops shooting when he has enough—without 
reference to the legal bag-limit—and, when- 
ever a species is threatened with extinction, 
he conscientiously refrains from shooting it.” 
These are the men who have done the 
most to put upon our statute books the laws 
that thus far have saved some of our Amer- 
ean game from total annihilation and who 
will be instrumental in tightening the lines 
of protection around the remnant. These are 
the men who are making and stocking game 
preserves, public and private, great and 
small.” 


It will interest Game News readers that 
Dr. Hornaday, as far back as 1908-1912, had 
the greatest respect for what Pennsylvania 
was doing toward game preservation and 
a warm personal friendship for those fighting, 
pioneer Commissioners, Hon. John M. Phil- 
lips and Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. 

Your Game Protector, and I say “your” be- 
cause that is just what he is, protects YOUR 
game. He is the liaison officer between the 


By Jacob Bates Abbott 


Game Commission and you. He is your 
friend and the friend of the wildlife that 
he protects. Furthermore, he is a skilled 
outdoorsman and has been through a dif- 
ficult course of intensive training to learn 
his job. As W. M. Cramer says: “He is not 
what boys usually mean when they say 
‘cop.’ He is not a Game Warden who locks 
game behind bars and tries to see how soon 
he can arrest someone trying to get it... . 
He distributes game, feeds game, studies 
game and hunting conditions, improves game 
habitat, traps and transfers game, cooperates 
with farmers and constantly endeavors to 
better farmer-sportsmen relationships; he is 





Be sure to read the article on the next page 
by W. C. Shaffer, Chief of the Division of Law 
Enforcement of the Game Commission. It tells 
the inside story of the cooperation which Game 
Protectors gave the F. B. I. during the war. 

Incidentally the publisher omitted crediting 
Mr. Shaffer’s article “Papp’s Ghost Talks En- 
forcement,” in last month’s issue of “Hunting 
and Fishing Magazine” from which it was re- 
printed with permisison. Sorry it happened. 





a public relations expert, indeed he is a 
kindly guardian of human and wildlife in- 
terests and intelligently interested in song 
and insectivorous bird protection . . . he 
is a true friend—to the boy and girl—to 
the farmer—to the sportsman—to the gen- 
eral public; in fact to everyone but the 
game hog and fellow who cheats . ~ 


Pretty much of an all-around guy—what? 
And in the next few months, as they come 
back to take up their old jobs, you'll find 
many of them who know something about 
hunting Krauts and Nips and have got a 
Purple Heart or two stuck away among 
their souvenirs. 


I understand that up in Maine they are 
called Wood Dicks, and if you know your 
comic strips (Dick Tracy) you know that 
“dick” is double talk for detective. Well, 
right here in Pennsylvania they know how 
to do detective work in the woods when 
the need for it arises. Again to quote Wil- 
bur Cramer, who has a good way of putting 
things and who should know since he is the 
boss of the Training School: “Hunting is a 
game, like football, baseball and other sports. 
There are certain rules for playing the 
hunting game. These are known as Game 
Laws and the Game Protector is the umpire 
to see that the rules are obeyed—to see 
that each hunter is treated fairly and that 
those who violate the rules of the game and 
cheat (not the Game Protector but their 
fellow hunters) are brought to justice . . .” 


But this is the part of his job that your 
Game Protector enjoys the least. What he 
likes is to tramp through the painted Octo- 
ber woods and hear the whir of rising 
grouse; to watch the oriental splendor of 
the cock pheasant as he rockets up from the 
yellow corn sheafs; to stand breathlessly in 
the deep winter woods as he observes that 
sight of a lifetime—a hibernating mother 
bear and her cub in some snow-filled hol- 
low; to see the cloven prints of white tails 
in the powdery blanket covering the aisles 
between the hardwoods. These are the 
things that bring the thrill of living and 
exultation in his job to your Game Protector. 


Remember, also, that he, like you, is a 
very human person. Just as you have, he 
has his everyday problems. Maybe his 
littie girl has the croup, perhaps he’s hav- 
ing trouble with his furnace, his wife has 
to struggle with red points just as yours 
does, he’s anxiously waiting for a letter from 
that boy of his, sweating it out in the Pacific, 
just as you are; AND, believe me, his life 
is no bed of roses, anymore than yours is. 

Get to know him better, and, if your 
conscience is clear every time you see him, 
you will find, if you are a sportsman, con- 
servationist or farmer, that your Game 
Protector is one of the best friends you’ve got. 
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“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD™ 


P ENNSYLVANIA sportsmen have a thor- 
oughly justifiable right to be extremely 
proud of the military service rendered by 
the employes of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission during World War II. 

The Commission’s official records reveal 
that seventy-four (74) employes have been, 
or are at the present time, faithfully and 
honorably serving their Country. One of this 
number, Colonel Nicholas Biddle, is a Mem- 
ber of the Commission. He was honorably 
discharged, recently, following a long over- 
seas assignment. Many of the employes en- 
tered the services by voluntary enlistment. 
Thirteen (13) the Commission’s employes 
hold commissions, while sixteen (16) are 
“non-coms.” The scale ranges from plain 
“G.L’s,” and “Gobs,” to “Colonel.” A goodly 
percentage served overseas and many of 
them are still there. 


The Commission’s employes are enrolled 
in almost every branch of the Army, Navy 
and Marines. Air corpsmen, Military 
Police, Criminal Investigators, Instructors 
in many fields, Intelligence, Cryptanalysts, 
Photographers, Research workers, Advocate 
General’s Department, Gunnery, Pilots, 
Bombardiers, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention—all are identified. 

Each loss was keenly felt, particularly 
those of the field service, where replace- 
ments were both difficult to secure and 
available material extremely limited in 
number. 


Competent replacements through the ranks 
of Deputy Game Protectors were made 
doubly difficult. Many of these men were 
engaged in defense work of one character or 
another and could not effect their release. 
Others, because of economic responsibilities, 
could not give consideration to the temporary 
employment. It was necessarily temporary 
in its character, because the law compels the 
Commission to retain the position of a sal- 
aried employe, subject to his election to 
return to his former position upon discharge 
from the service. The Commission was for- 
tunate, however, to recruit a nucleus of 
Deputies to fill some of these vacancies, often 
resulting in a firancial loss to the tempo- 
rary employe. Let me say, unhesitatingly, 
and without fear of contradiction, “These 
men have done, and are still doing a swell 
job, working hard, and devoting long hours 
to their assignments. They have been faith- 
ful and loyal to the Commission and the 
sportsmen of the State. Certainly they are 
more than entitled to a vote of thanks and 
appreciation, for they have carried on, often 
under most trying and difficult circum- 
stances.” Most of them were not familiar 
with the multitudinous problems of a 
Game Protector or the maintenance of es- 
sential records. 

Several months ago a friend remarked to 
me, “The Game Protectors in the service 
have done a swel] job—but its too bad that 
the talents of those not inducted were 
wasted.” At the time the statement was 





* Chief, Division of Law Enforcement. 


By W. C. Shaffer* 


made I could do nothing but mildly bite my 
lower lip and agree with him, for reasons 
the reader will discover later in this article. 

On September 6, 1939, the President of the 
United States placed the full responsibility 
for maintaining the internal security of this 
Country in the hands of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The task was a huge and 
delicate one. 

Many lessons learned from World War I 
were quickly recalled. During that war, 
lacking organization, innumerable citizens, 
intentionally or otherwise, became private 
detectives, spying, interrogating, frequently 
without rhyme or reason, often upon their 
next door neighbor, suspicious of any word, 
thought or action, that in his or her opin- 
ion constituted a real or imaginary threat 
against this Country. “Witch Hunting” was 
the sole result of their energies. Those 
who possessed valuable information did not 


know to whom it should be reported, and 
by the time the proper source was discovered 
it was often too late to be of much value, 

The FBI. approached their newly as- 
signed and gigantic task with calm, deliber- 
ate precision, Their basic plan was simple 
enough, “use the organized and disciplined 
police facilities of the entire country.” 

In Pennsylvania there are two geographic 
jurisdictions within the F.B.I. The State is 
divided into an eastern and western half, the 
line of demarcation running almost through 
the central part of the State from north to 
south, and follows County lines. The Eastern 
headquarters are located at Philadelphia, 
the Western at Pittsburgh. 

In August 1940, Samuel J. McKee, was 
then Special Agent in Charge of the Western 
District with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
McKee was quietly but diligently building 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Dear Mr. Shaffers 


war. 


on their accomplishments. 





Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Antted States Department of Justice 


Washington, B. C. 
March 22, 1943 


Diviston of Law Enforcement 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Mr, J. E. Thornton, Special Agent in Charge 
of our Pittsburgh Field Division, has brought to my 
attention the splendid cooperation you are demonstrating 
tn the handling of cases referred to you by his office. 


I wanted to write you this personal note 
and tell you how deeply I cppreciate the snirit of 
you and your men in working so closely with us today. 
It is so imperative that law enforcement stand together 
tn meeting the grave responsibilities brought by this 
Your untiring efforts certainly are creditable, 
and the members of your staff are to be complimented 


With best wishes and kind regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


' Roa rt~ 
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AN ACCOUNTING TO THE SPORTSMEN 


ean we made our last report to you in 
September 1944 we won a complete vic- 
tory over two aggressor nations, and are 
now awaiting an even greater achievement— 
a just and durable peace. We are thinking 
of happier days ahead, families reunited after 
years of separation, and the fulfillment of 
future plans. 

Thousands of Pennsylvania’s fine sports- 
men who served their country so heroically 
during the conflict will have an opportunity 
this year to enjoy their favorite recreation— 
hunting. Many others still in the service 
of the country will have to forego this privi- 
lege for the present. Those who made the 
supreme sacrifice have gone to another happy 
hunting ground. 

Sportsmen in the service find relaxation 
in spinning yarns about shooting and fishing 
and it is not unusual for such conversations 
to develop into friendly discussions. During 
these debates Pennsylvania’s service men 
and women always get in a good word for 
the old Keystone State, and many times 
write to the Game Commission for informa- 
tion and statistics to help win their point. 

We are happy to know they have faith in 
us and in our administration of their affairs. 
Managing wildlife is a big business with 
many problems, but the Commission is trying 
to spend the hunter’s money as wisely as 
possible to provide more game for him to 
shoot. Following is a complete accounting 
of the manner in which the sportsmen’s dol- 
lar was invested for the year which ended 
May 31, 1945. 

Income 

During the year which ended May 31, 
1945, the income from all sources credited 
to the Game Fund amounted to $1,559,007.94 
(See Table No. 4 for details). This is an 
increase of $55,887.09 over the year which 
ended May 31, 1944. In comparing the rev- 


* Chief, Division of Accounting and Budget. 





By Nelson E. Slaybaugh* 


enue for the year under review with the 
1940-41 fiscal year, when an all-time record 
was established, we find there was a de- 
crease of $99,730.83. 

The bulk of the revenue amounting to $1,- 
334,609.95, was derived from the sale of 
hunting licenses. During 1944, on the basis 
of incomplete reports (subject to slight final 
settlement changes), there were 592,220 Resi- 
dent and 13,969 Non-Resident Licenses is- 
sued, a total of 606,189. 


Expenditures 
The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1945 totaled $1,248,080.67 (See Table 
No. 4 for details), or $64,597.54 in excess of the 
previous year. Curtailed or even suspended 
programs caused by priorities, shortage of 
labor, etc., as was the case during the past 


K 





several years, account for more than the 
normal difference between “income” and 
“expenditures”. This difference cannot be 
considered an operating surplus, but in 
reality a commitment against the postwar 
program. Because of priorities, shortage of 
labor, etc., expenditures for capital items 
had to be drastically cut during the war. 
This has resulted in an accumulation, includ- 
ing construction and major repairs, also 
purchase of equipment. It is obvious that 
it will be impossible to finance all of such 
projects from current revenues. These ob- 
ligations have been provided for by the 
creation of a “Wartime Reserve,” the details 
of which are explained elsewhere in this 
article. 

A total of $402,186.80 was expended for 
the purchase and maintenance of State Game 
Lands and Refuges which operations are paid 
out of an earmarked fund within the Game 
Fund. From each $2.00 fee paid for a Resi- 
dent Hunter’s License seventy-five cents is 
set aside for the purchase and maintenance 
of State Game Lands and Refuges. This 
fund is also credited with the sale of wood 
products from lands, etc. At the end of the 
period under review, the Commission owned 
or had under its contro] 1,065,211 acres of 
game lands. The Commission does not pay 
taxes, but in lieu thereof it pays fixed 
charges on State Game Lands. This item of 
expense amounted to $37,457.32 for the year 
which ended May 31, 1945. 


Composite Statement 

Table No. 1, which accompanies this ar- 
ticle has been brought up-to-date to include 
the year which ended May 31, 1945. The 
percentage of the total expended for each 
of the major functions changes slowly, in 
relation to the total, as is to be expected. 
During the 25%2 year period the Commission 


(Continued on page 20) 
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AWAY FROM THE CROWD 


Photo by Dr. C. S. Apgar. 


GRASS ROOTS OF THE FUTURE 


By PAUL F. ROLLER 
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How many miles of shore line must we have 
to preserve our right to future fishing? 


surface, has been laid. Friends and groups 
of friends of Nature’s America become more 
numerous, and governmental departments 
and scientific groups have done some fine 
work in pointing out the dangers that lie 
ahead, and to a certain degree, in suggesting 
effective ways of meeting them. But the 
problems are vast and intricate and the 
necessary component parts for a synthesis of 
effort are still lying about in process of 
formation without a present ability or en- 
ergy to bring them together. 


One might wish for an omnipotent and 
omniscient power to direct and dictate the 
path that true conservation must take, mas- 
terfully handling the many reins, tightening 
up a bit here, giving a bit there, until all 
of the delicate interrelations have been satis- 
fied. But we know that success will come 
only through trial and error, through the 
efforts of those who have pioneered because 
of their convictions and who because of their 
faith will not let go; of those who because 


How many acres of wild land must we have if each American 
is to preserve his ancestral right to hunt and to angle? 


N THE late summer of ’42 I was standing 

near the railway station of a mountain 
town in Northern California. Beside me was 
a handsome young private, on leave from 
‘ duty with the Army Air Corps. With that 
perfect ease that servicemen have, he 
entered into conversation with me. 


Naturally, talk was first about his home 
town, which was Ashland, Oregon, and 
which I was given to understand, had the 
finest municipal park and water system of 
any city of its size in America. One could 
see that he was a mountain boy and that 
love of the mountain country would be in 
his blood forever. Then he looked out at the 
evergreen mountain slopes nearby and said 
with a wistfulness that revealed it to be 
the climax of many home-sick dreamhours 
in camp, “I'd like to go right out there and 
take a bite out of those pines!” 


For a long time I could not get this heart- 
felt expression of a soldier’s longing out of 
my mind. While it quite graphically related 
itself to the physical present it also by de- 
grees came to suggest an imperative for the 
future—to the pines that are, and to the 
pines tliat must and shall be. The soldier 
took the p yr granted. I wondered, “Can 
it be that iimself must play a major 
part in their . ival?” 


Reprinted Courtesy Outdoor America 


Progressively it has become more and 
more significant that the acme of delight for 
a soldier should be to take a figurative bite 
out of pines in perspective. For who has 
ever by necessity attained such a close affin- 
ity between himself and the earthly universe, 
between himself and Mother Earth, as the 
soldier? His daily survival depends upon 
the protection she affords, his crude com- 
fort depends upon his intimate adjustment 
to primeval things, his dreams depend upon 
a brighter world that the elemental earth- 
iness around him can only suggest, the real- 
ity of the flowers and the promise of the 
grass-roots of his native land. Sometimes 
upon his miraculous return from a tortured 
Europe or jungle terrors he expresses him- 
self in the most natural way he knows how; 
he kneels down first thing to kiss the very 
soil itself. 


Perhaps in this devotion to the cosmic 
heart of things by the best of our returning 
young men may lie the key to ‘he problems 
that confront America’s true conservation- 
ists. Some ground-work for saving and re- 
storing our physical world, our land con- 
ceived as a physical portion of the earth’s 


of that faith and conviction have converted 
many fellow citizens into becoming as un- 
compromising as they themselves. A serious 
question remains unanswered, “Can _ that 
conversion be rapid enough, in a democ- 
racy such as ours, to accomplish the neces- 
sary results in time?” 

What is needed in the field is a new force 
that has vision, vitality, a practical potential 
and moral power to speak with authority. 
Who could better supply that power than 
those of our young men and women who, 
against the background of the whole world, 
have learned how infinitely precious is the 
earthly survival, how infinitely imperative 
must be the future grass-roots of the land 
of their fathers? 


If these men were to realize how frighten- 
ingly efficient saw-mills can be in a populous 
land where less than a fourth of the original 
timber remains—and were to demand a vir- 
tual halt until a tremendous reforestation 
can assure itself, maintaining that in the 
meantime we should import lumber from 
debtor nations—how many would there be 
to ridicule the demand? And if they were 
to point with scorn at our open-sewer rivers 
and were to insist that nationwide steps be 
undertaken to assure that the Father of 
Waters, among others, should again “flow 
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How many acres of wildland must we have 
to assure good hunting in the future? 


untroubled to the sea”—who would there be 
to gainsay the insistence? 

We have been told that the fellows in the 
service this time really have their feet on 
the ground. Given the facts there should 
be many champions among them to furnish 
the dynamic authority for one of the corner- 
stones of the Izaak Walton creed—that agri- 
culture by no means necessarily represents 
the best or most profitable employment for 
a given piece of land. It would be well if 
prospective farmers among returning service- 
men could learn this fact in advance, for 
it would prevent many heart-aches for 
themselves and their families and a great 
deal of destruction of the country’s water- 
shed to which wild nature has a prior claim. 
Well-intentioned lobbyists among their own 
veteran groups, interested promoters, and 
politicians notwithstanding, the fact remains 
that an American land frontier for farming 
is today almost non-existent. Sincere and 
patriotic farmers “in the know” realize this 
and know how unjust it would be to place 
veterans in marginal areas where the most 
experienced growers of food and fiber would 
be bound to fail. 

These farmers, and competent advisers, 
recommend that lands now ruined by marg- 
inal farming in the past be allowed to go 
back to native grasses and timber, and that 
those living an aboriginal existence on them 
be educated to seek a better life on fewer 
acres in a new location. 

Prof. George S. Wehrwein, agricultural 
economist at the university of Wisconsin, as 
referred to in a western growers’ trade 
magazine, contends that “foreign agriculture 
will come back quickly, and that domestic 
agriculture must be helped to adjust itself 
to a decreased market.” He forsees a shrink- 
ing of farm acreage rather than an expansion 
and suggests that veterans be urged “to buy 
good farms from retiring owners.” Who- 
ever disregards the rock-bottom facts about 
the future of farming in his advice to vet- 
erans does both the veterans and his country 
a distinct disservice. 

But if practical farming along conventional 
lines is rather limited in promise for the 
veteran he need not despair of opportunity 
in related outdoor vocations. And it is just 
here that the moral dynamic of his power 
and authority are most sorely needed in the 
reclamation and restoration of the America 
of his dreams. Rather than in trying to 
place himself and his fellows on marginal 
and red-ink farms he may find that his 
talents, his eloquence, and the pressure of 
his group can more profitably be employed 
in helping to promote other more vitally 
needed outdoor activities. 

If in agriculture, for example, emphasis 
is to be on the qualitative because an un- 
restricted extension is no longer in the na- 
tional best interest, there should be oppor- 
tunity here for more assistants to the farmer 
in matters of conservation and rebuilding. 
As a case in point the vocation of Hardwood 
Forester suggests itself. If overproduction 
on prairie and valley lands shows signs of 
permanency so that to produce means to 
destroy, and to fritter away the soil fertility 
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to no good purpose, perhaps these assistants 
in conservation can work out a plan to give 
a percentage of our cultivated lands back 
again to the hickories, the oaks, the maples, 
and the walnuts, of which they were de- 
nuded for less valuable and less inspiring 
crops. Government subsidies could probably 
solve the problems of surpluses more easily, 
cheaply and in the public interest by this 
means than by any so far adopted. 

Reforestation in its broader aspects has been 
touched on. Tremendous re‘orestation is 
needed in America, on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamed of. I once heard a forester say 
that no civilization has ever yet survived the 
disappearance of its forests. Unless we want 
to try out the truth of that statement by our 
national experience we shall need a most 
heroic timber policy very soon. Forestry, 
if developed on the needed scale, will open 
many thousands of inspiring jobs to the 
young men of tomorrow. Unlike in the 
manufacturing game, here mass production 
and mechanization will never play an over- 
whelming role. In the culture of all trees 
there must be a great deal of scientific study 
and a great deal of individual treatment and 
care. 

To him who is devoted to nature’s out- 
doors nowhere in America is the need for 
the well-being of our physical world more 
urgent than in the matter of a system for 
proper disposal of our sewage and our in- 
dustrial toxins and wastes. It is possible 
for science to solve this problem and, I un- 
derstand, even to make it economically 
profitable; and the reauirements of such a 
vast undertaking would present many other 
types of work and a healthy challenge to our 
people at a time when they are in need 
of a great deal of employment, and probably 
a moral equivalent for war. The completest 
possible redemption of the universe of our 
ancestors could provide this equivalent. Re- 
turning veterans will have within their 
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power the impulse of authority to demand 
this equivalent in all of its forms. 

In addition to building back our forests 
and enlivening the streams, there are the 
employment opportunities of related conser- 
vation measures: the terracing and re-seed- 
ing of mountain-sides and hill slopes; cover- 
ing with soil binding vegetation the raw 
cuts and hilis of our endless roads; building 
uncounted thousands of small gulley check 
dams, dams to arrest run-off, erosion and 
silting; and general improvement of the 
habitat for wildlife: We need adopt a fun- 
damental postulate and apply a minimum 
standard to our concept of what constitutes 
an adequate recreational potential for our 
future citizens. Just how many acres of 
wild land and just how many rods of privacy 
along a stream must we have if each Amer- 
ican is to preserve his ancestral right to 
hunt and to angle? Or shall we allow that 
right to degenerate into the privilege of a 
powerful and a wealthy few? 

Factors inherent in our laws and form of 
government will make it necessary for these 
veterans who are to be Nature’s champions 
in America to be endowed with a zeal and 
singleness of purpose never yet achieved by 
any group with enough power to be suffi- 
ciently effective in a national way. Those 
who have helped organize a soil conservation 
district know and appreciate how complex 
must be such a procedure in a democracy. 
Individual and property rights, the majesty 
of the law, and the constitution come into 
constant play. 

Unfortunately Nature herself knows noth- 
ing about property rights. She understands 
only unity and will not compromise in any 
way, insists instead on total conformity— 
conformity to her immutable law. The for- 
ester thus finds it relatively easy to develop 
and exercise sound forestry practice in na- 
tional forests where he can control an ex- 

(Continuel on page 24) 














A virgin forest, such as this stand of Douglas 
fir, has been called a biological desert because 
it does not produce enough feed to support 
animal life in abundance. 
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Great Moose Herd Protected to Death 


It is when we consider big game, however, 
that real catastrophe threatens when some 
influence does not offset an increase in num- 
bers as the carrying capacity of range is 
approached. Here we could cite the tragic 
story of the Kaibab deer herd in Arizona as 
an example or could brief the tortuous his- 
tory of Jackson Hole elk in Wyoming, but 
the sorry saga of the Isle Royale moose is 
more recent and perhaps more dramatic as 
well. 

Isle Royale is a part of Michigan, eighteen 
miles off the Canadian shore near the west- 
ern end of Lake Superior. It is forty-five 
miles long and a third as wide at some points. 
Until 1920 it was known only to venture- 
some tourists, a few commercial fishermen 
and its lighthouse crews. Except for scat- 
tered copper explorations many years before, 
it was an untouched wilderness. 

How or just when the moose arrived is 
anybody’s guess. Caribou had been present 
in limited numbers but had disappeared, 
either because the island didn’t offer what 
they had to have or by the poaching route 
as no predators except a few coyotes had 
ever been known to live there. Obviously, 
moose crossed from the mainland either on 
ice or by swimming soon after 1900. 

By 1911 sign was common. By 1915 the 
population was guessed at 300. By 1922 this 
estimate was upped to 1,000 and the Michi- 
gan Conservation Commission asked the 
legislature to permit limited hunting, fol- 
lowing many years of statewide protection 
for moose. 

The request was violently opposed by 
island fans. The big animals were the princi- 
pal attraction for the three or four summer 
resorts by then established in the fiord-like 
harbors. It was thrilling to see as many as 
twenty in a wallow at one time and the ar- 
gument was that if guns were kept out folks 
might some day see twice that many. The 
debate became too hot for the legislature to 
handle and no action was taken. 

In 1929 the movement to make the island 
a National Park was under way and for the 
first time a top ranking naturalist took a 
look at the moose. This was Dr. Adolphe 
Murie. After months on the job he esti- 
mated that Isle Royale was home for a cer- 
tain thousand moose and stated that an ac- 
tual count, were such possible, might turn 
up three times that number. Anyhow, the 
herd was probably the world’s greatest con- 
centration of the species, 


Starved for Lack of Browsing 


Murie called attention to the overbrowsed 
condition, which others had been doing for 
nearly a decade, but no action resulted. In 
less than ten years only a remnant of the 
herd was left. By 1944 estimates ranged 
from less than thirty to perhaps 300, with 
the namers of the latter figure saying it 
was no doubt away too high. Michigan had 
trapped and transported to the mainland 
seventy-one. Perhaps a few others had been 
killed by poachers. Otherwise, the animals 
had been unmolested. No big predators were 
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TIMBER AND GAME--TWIN CROPS 


(Continued from last month) 


(Conclusion) 


present. No special disease was revealed by 
many autopsies. 

That magnificent band of magnificent ani- 
mals had eaten itself down to seed stock. 
Ground hemlock, lily roots and other staples 
were muttoned and today no one is venturing 
a guess when the vegetation will permit the 
herd to start rebuilding—if it ever tries, 
Repeatedly in nature we find when stocks of 
this or that reach a certain low level they 
are on their way out and nothing can stop 
them. 

To stories such as these there seems to be 
a revolutionary moral. It is this: when game 
populations reach a safe level, then, to have 
their cake, hunters must eat it. Just as when 
a stand of forest trees is mature that stand 
must be harvested or the cords and board 
feet that might have served man will be lost 
te him, so when a population of game birds 
or animals reaches that point beyond which 
the environment will not support more, the 
numbers must be reduced. If they are not, 
and especially with the big mammals, 
catastrophe may be just around the corner. 


Pennsylvania Deer Escape Disaster 


The Pennsylvania deer herd apparently 
missed such a catastrophe by an uncom- 
fortably narrow margin in the early ’thirties 
but because good judgment prevailed, that 
story has a happy ending. 

From colonial times Pennsylvania had been 
natural range for whitetail deer. After about 
1870 the range started to deteriorate. Logging 
and fire had done their worst, market hunt- 
ing became a factor and by 1900 deer hunt- 
ing was not much to brag about in the state. 

In 1905 two important steps were taken. 
One was the setting up of the state’s initial 
game refuge where no deer hunting was 
permitted; the other was the importation of 
fifty breeder deer. In 1907 these moves 
were followed by a buck law so that does 
had universal protection. 

The condition of food and cover was due 
to get better shortly because all across the 
land men were realizing that something must 
be done about forest fire control. Pennsyl- 


vania made the beginnings of a real forest . 


fire organization and areas which had been 
periodically scourged to a cinder began to 
stay green and recloak themselves with brush 
and trees. 

By 1915 deer hunting had again become 
something to talk about a little here and 
there. Just a little. Nearly 1,300 bucks 
were killed that fall. In another five years 
the kill had doubled but that wasn’t all. 
The pendulum had made such a rapid up- 
swing in some counties that farmers were 
complaining about deer damage to crops. 
The Game Commission was concerned by 
that problem but not so deeply as over an- 
other which raised its head about the same 
time. This was the matter of overbrowsing. 
In some localities there were so many deer 
that they ate food faster than it could grow. 
And now and again a field man would re- 
port deer found dead, maybe from starvation. 

Now, the quickest way to relieve troubled 
farmers and stocks of browse from too much 
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By Harold Titus 


pressure was to kill a few does along with 
the bucks in those places where abundance 
had become a burden, and that is what the 
Commission proposed. But the suggestion 
plunged the body into an argument that 
proved both tough and protracted with 
plenty of trimmings in the form of restraining 
orders from courts of law. The revival of 
the state’s deer supply from almost nothing 
to a lot was attributed by many solely to 
the protection of does and the doe had, in 
consequence, become a symbol of everything 
desirable. Also, the public felt that if a big 
herd of deer was nice to have, a still bigger 
one would be nicer, despite occasional crop 
damage and food shortages in places. 

As the debate went on, starvation during 
winter became more general. In some areas 
deer perished by hundreds. Furthermore, 
the size of trophies went down. Once bucks 
had averaged 150 pounds but this level fell 
off, slipped to a low of 115 pounds. 

Not until 1928 could an antlerless deer 
season of any consequence be made to stick. 
In the next fifteen years over 700,000 does 
and fawns were taken legally, along with a 
heavy harvest of bucks in most seasons, 
Winter losses from starvation lessened, the 
average weight of specimens began to in- 
crease and forest growth, which had been 
so closely browsed that grouse and hares 
could no longer exist in sections, started its 
recovery and reached a point where those 
species reappeared. 

Before long other states and Federal agen- 
cies adopted similar measures not only to 
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control deer herds but for elk and antelope 
as well. By the early forties from the lower 
Appalachians to beyond the Rockies, planned 
hunter harvests, based on censused game 
supplies and an understanding of range limi- 
tations, were in order. The permit system 
was inaugurated in a half dozen states. While 
local herds were building toward the carry- 
ing capacity of their territory, restricted 
kills were the pattern; where those popula- 
tions had reached a point beyond which they 
could not go without endangering habitat, a 
larger take was encouraged. 

This was possible because the new science 
of game management was getting up on its 
feet. While for a full century agriculture 
had progressed due to careful research and 
planning by technicians, and while forest 
owners had been increasingly aware of the 
need of direction in their operations by men 
trained in the basic sciences involved, game 
management had been almost exclusively 
left in the hands of generally well-intentioned 
but sketchily prepared administrators. 

One reason was that until the early ’twen- 
ties few biologists had been trained to work 
in the groove of sustaining wildlife popula- 
tions. Most scientists who gave their atten- 
tion to wild birds and animals were chiefly 
concerned with classification, life histories 
and whatnot, all important but not going far 
enough. The old Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey and a very few scattered states had staff 
men with preparation comparable to that 
of agricultural experiment workers or pro- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Six deer were consumed in a fire in the Whitman national forest, Oregon. 


Sometimes forest fire travels faster than deer 
can run. Most forest fires, destructive alike of 
game and timber, are caused by human careless- 
ness. 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? 
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THE RECORDS OF A PROFESSIONAL DUCK HUNTER 


EFINITE records of the number of birds 

killed in large numbers by sportsmen 
or professional gunners are rare because 
usually none are kept. Lamentable as mass 
killings and continued shooting are, definite 
records of birds killed over a period of years 
show interesting figures. They suggest the 
relative prevalence of various species dur- 
ing past years, indicate migrational seasons, 
suggest variations in bird populations, show 
present rarities, and add unknown species 
to a local list. Some colloquial names are 
learned. 

About 17,000 waterfowl] fell in fifty-three 
years before the gun of the professional 
gunner of the olden days whose records are 
the basis of this account. He kept daily 
accounts of his bags, and his diary I was 
permitted to copy. It is reminiscent of the 
days of fifty years ago when every meat 
market had its racks festooned with many 
species of waterfowl. The maker of these 
records, Hardie Disney, was born in 1873 
and lives on the banks of the Susquehanna 
River opposite Harrisburg. He began to 
shoot when eleven years old, in 1884, and 
bagged fourteen birds the first day. Later, 
he professionally shot game to supply the 
five hotels of Harrisburg, and received a dol- 
lar a duck, with three to five dollars apiece 
for Canvasbacks. The hotels offered a roast- 
duck dinner, with all the trimmings, for 
$1.50. It was a gunner’s living in those days. 
In the fall of 1906, for instance, Disney’s 
accounts show that he received $161.75 for 
445 ducks. He shot for a living, although 
with sad consequences which he could not 
foretell. 

The ducks seemed to be in inexhaustible 
quantities and there were no restrictions on 
gunning. “There were thousands of ducks 


By Dr. Harold B. Wood* 


in those days, and every year there was 
more,” as he expresses it. “When a boy, I 
got up at 4 a.M. and went out and killed 
ducks before I went to school. I ducked in 
March and April.” All shooting was done 
from a boat as he and ‘buddy’ paddled in 
the shallow, mile-wide Susquehanna. He 
sometimes used wooden decoys, never live 
ones, and never baited the water. He shot 
among the small, grassy islands called 
‘patches,’ where the ducks collected. The 
desirable ducks were Canvas-backs, Black 
Ducks, Pintails, Mallards, and Redheads; 
others he calls ‘trashy.’ 

“We were allowed to shoot all we wanted. 
The law made it eight months to shoot ’em. 
We had a right to kill all the ducks we 
could. The ducks were here in countless 
thousands”;—but now he states: “Since you 
can’t sell any ducks now, the daily bag 
should be limited to two ducks. The season 
should not be open before December (here), 
after the young ducks can fly.” The ducks 
are here from late September until the river 
freezes over in December. 

From 1884 to 1898 he shot 7000 ducks and 
22 geese, he declares. From the autumn of 
1897 to the autumn of 1938, his diary shows 
he shot 9185 waterfowl of 27 species, and 72 
other birds. Prior to 1897 he kept daily 
records on slips of paper but left all these 
behind when he moved to a new home. 
After 1897 all daily records were written 
in a blank book, which diary with many 
photographs of the bags, has recently been 
acquired by the Archives Division of the 
Pennsylvania State Library. 


In 1892, 1894, and 1895 he had his biggest 
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days, bagging as high as 80 to 93 ducks in 
one day. He killed as many as 160 in 
October; 446 were shot during the autumn 
of 1906—his top limit; 54 Pintails in one day; 
198 ducks during the week of April 11, 1904;- 
95 Blacks and Mallards in four days in the 
spring of 1905; 30 White-winged Scoters out 
of a flock of 50. His 2587 ducks shot in the 
autumn and 2374 in the spring during thir- 
teen years indicate the result of unrestricted 
shooting. 

Spring duck shooting was stopped by the 
Pennsylvania legislature in 1919. The wis- 
dom of this decision as a measure for pro- 
tecting the birds is shown by Disney’s re- 
sults. From 1897 to 1923, during open 
seasons, he shot 22 Canada Geese in the fall 
and 58 in the spring days of migration. 
Large ducks, such as Redheads, Blacks, Mal- 
lards, Canvas-backs, and Pintails, are most 
numerous in March, but few are found in 
April. During thirteen years of gunning, 
Disney shot 389 Mallards in the fall, 224 in 
the spring; Black Ducks, 250 in the fall, 668 
in the spring; Pintails, 366 in the fall days, 
278 in the spring; Redheads, 96 in the fall, 
292 in the spring; Scaups, 694 in the fall, 635 
in the spring; Golden-eyes, 158 in the fall, 
52 in the spring; Buffle-heads, 245 in the 
fall, 128 in the spring; Scoters, 182 in the 
fall, 10 in spring shooting. These fall gun- 
ning days numbered 354; the spring 240. 
The totals averaged 6.7 of the above water- 
fowl per day in the fall, 9.5 in the spring 
gunning. The days of gunning were mostly 
during October and November and the fol- 
lowing March and April. 

Monthly variations are shown by the col- 
lated records. During the first quarter of 
this century, Disney shot during forty-one 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Tomorrow’s Hunter 


DOGS ARE CONSERVATIONISTS 


SK any man who owns a good hunting 

dog if he does not consider his dog a real 
conservationist and almost unanimously the 
answer will be—Yes!! It is the opinion of 
many conservation minded sportsmen that 
hunting without a dog should be illegal. 
This, of course, is probably stretching the 
point too far, nevertheless each succeeding 
year does see more and more hunting dogs 
in the field and marsh, hence it is apparent 
the value of a dog is becoming generally 
appreciated. 

The real sportsman will seldom shoot at 
anything he cannot retrieve; however, even 
he at times overestimates his ability and 
either makes a kill or wounds a bird he 
cannot find. Unfortunately, in contrast, there 
are too many hunters who shoot when there 
is no chance to do more than cripple a 
bird. In either case, however, the good 
hunting dog immediately becomes a con- 
servationist. 


From personal experience there have 
been innumerable times when, without a dog, 
game killed or crippled would have been 
located. Many times we have met hunters, 
still in search of game, who have bemoaned 
their hard luck stating “they had knocked 
down several but could not find them.” 

Time after time we have gone into marsh 
and field and without ever firing a shot had 
our dog bring in wounded birds that had 
been left to suffer and dead ones that were 
left to rot. Unquestionably the hunters re- 
sponsible for these unfortunate incidents 
made all possible human effort to find their 
geme, but man cannot always go where a 
dog can travel nor is he endowed with the 
marvelous sense of smell which nature has 
supplied the hunting dog. 

Certainly there can be no real pleasure 
in knowing that man, beast or bird is left 
to suffer. Hunting, as practiced today, is 
recreation for man. Not only does it test 
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his skill as a marksman but it brings him 
into the great out of doors close to nature 
which the Great Creator has so bounteously 
supplied for us who can and will take ad- 
vantage of it. Surely the hunter wants to 
preserve for himself and the generations to 
come this privilege which only the free can 
today enjoy. To abuse it is criminal. 

We know it is impossible for every hunter 
to own or keep a dog, but there are many 
who could if they would but make the ef- 
fort. The companionship of a dog in the 
field is worth the price alone even if not 
a single bird is flushed or retrieved. From 
the purely selfish standpoint the hunter with 
a dog finds more game—from the humane 
standpoint and conservation of game, suf- 
fering and waste is practically eliminated. 

The man with a dog derives much more 
pleasure from his hunt than the man with- 
out. It is not difficult to train a dog with 
any natural hunting ability. Naturally it 
takes time to make a dog a perfect per- 
former but this is not absolutely necessary 
to make the dog a good one for average 
hunting purposes. 

If you hunt and can possibly own and 
keep a hunting dog do so by all means. The 
satisfaction obtained will more than repay 
you for the effort. If you cannot own or 
keep a hunting dog, hunt with someone who 
does.—Point and Fetch. 


Care and Feeding of Dogs 
in Winter 


By Dr. W. A. Young, Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago 


One of the most commonly heard ques- 
tions in mid-winter is “Why is my dog 
having digestive disturbances now when I 
thought most of such trouble came in the 
dead heat of summertime?” 


Naturally, we do see a great many diges- 
tive disturbances in hot weather. However, 
mid-winter, particularly when we have had 
a rather lengthy hard freezing spell with 
plenty of ice and snow, is apt to produce 
digestive disturbances in the dog which can 
be avoided by the owners if care and cau- 
tion is used during that period. 

In our cities in wintertime, repeated snow 
falls in freezing weather are very apt to 
cover up garbage and decomposed food in 
the alleys, vacant lots and out of the way 
places. It appears that after this food has 
been frozen in this filthy snow and _ ice, 
partially thawed out, decomposed a bit, re- 
frozen, etc., toxic harmful material results so 
that when your dog trots around the corner 
for a few minutes he is very apt to eat some 
of this material with resulting inflammation 
of the stomach and intestines. 

It is wise for dog owners to make cer- 
tain that their four-footed friends do not 
have a chance to pick up this frozen, soiled, 
decomposing garbage and waste matter. 
These cases usually do not make their ap- 
pearances until about the time of a thaw. 
However, the damage has been piled up dur- 
ing the previous days or weeks and you 
should guard against the damage during a 
hard freeze. 

Some things you should do are to not 


(Continued on page 27) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON RESEARCH 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to Commission By Its Employes and Others Interested, and Approved 
May 2, 1945) 


GENERAL POLICY 

Early History—Originally the research work of the Game Commission 
was carried on solely through the observations of the field officers. but in 
1925 the Commission established the Bureau of Research and Information 
to collate these observations, to supplement them with controlled tests, to 
determine their significance, to present the conservation methods employed 
by the Commission, and to educate the citizens as to proper wildlife man- 
agement and conservation. Only a limited amount of field work was done 
by specially trained personnel, but Federal agencies oceasionally detailed 
research experts to aid the Commission on the deer problem. 

In 1936, the Division of Game Research and Distribution was formed to 
conduct game research and game distribution functions which had previ- 
ously been handled by several bureaus. The research work, dealing 
chiefly with ecological problems, was carried on to give a sound guide for 
restocking activities and to aid in the development of the Commission's 
general management program through both field investigations and detailed 
experimental work designed to find facts and practical principles applicable 
to wise game management. 

Late in 1937, the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at 
State College was eStablished as a cooperating agency, financed jointly by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Pennsylvania State College, the 
American Wildlife Institute, and the Pennsylvania Game Commission. Its 
aim is toward the solution of certain current wildlife problems and toward 
the development of a greater knowledge of wildlife ecology. 

In order to have suitable base where field and laboratory wildlife re- 
search could be performed, the Loyalsock Experiment Station was estab- 


On February 1, 1940, there was formed a consolidated operating division, 
designated the Division of Propagation and Research. This division, still 
in existence, has the manifold duties of the operation of the four State 
Game Farms, purchase of all game, distribution of all game for release, 
trapping and transfer of wild game, and conducting research studies perti- 
nent to all branches of the Commission’s activities. 

Work Done—To date the work has wisely been limited mainly to 
practical research of definite value to the Commission. The program has 
consisted of studies on ecology, life history, food habits, distribution, 
habitat preference, population, physiology, parasites, and diseases of our 
game animals, furbearers aad predators. In addition, studies on con- 
trolled shooting areas, winter feeding, the bounty problem, carrying capa- 
city, trapping, banding, land utilization, hunters’ classification, game animal 
propagation and nutrition have been made. Either final or progress reports 
on the projects have been submitted and a great many have appeared in 
various publications. 

The methods of carrying on research projects conducted by the Division 
of Propagation and Research may be broken down into three separate 
groups: (1) Studies financed entirely with the Commission’s regular 
funds; (2) projects carried out under the Pittman-Robertson Act, whereby 
the Federal Government pays seventy-five percent of the total costs of 
approved projects; and (3) studies of a cooperative nature. 

As the need for more research has become obvious, the establishment 
of a research division as a separate unit is recommended. The division 
would be available to conduct research studies pertinent to all branches 
of the Commission’s activities, and with proper personnel will be able 





lished in 1939 through the aid of Pittman-Robertson funds. 


to carry on a greatly expanded program. 








Current Practices 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





A. STUDIES 


COMMISSION 


Major research studies made on the bounty 
problem, game species, physiology, winter 
feeding, trapping, banding and tagging, the 
deer problem, controlled shooting areas, 
sexing technique for day-old  ringneck 
pheasants, rabbit management and life his- 
tory, status and management of the wild 
turkey, effects of climatic conditions upon 
game species, avian predators diet analysis, 
habitat preference, and game propagation. 
In addition, short term studies have dealt 
with current wildlife problems in crop 
damage, food habits, ecology, life history, 
disease, parasites, range carrying capacity, 
distribution, abundance, and analysis of 
hunters license data. 


Personnel limited at present, so 
it is impossible to carry on a 
full scale program. Current 
short-term proViems should be 
studied, avian food habits study 
continued. material of some 
projects that have been com- 
pleted put into form for publi- 
cation, and detailed plans for 
future projects prepared. 


Complete such projects that remain uncompleted. 
Institute a comprehensive research program to 
obtain more fundamental information on our 
game, furbearer, and predator species as well as 
a greatly expanded program to determine feasible 
land management practices that will improve 
wildlife conditions. 

Carry on a thorough study of the economics and 
wildlife recreation furnished on Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects. 

Establish a completely equipped research experi- 
ment station, including modern laboratory, hold- 
ing and rearing pens located where demonstration 
areas could be established showing practical farm 
and forest land management practices bene- 
ficial to wildlife. 

Maintain the present policy of limiting the work 
mainly to practical research of definite value to 
the Commission and of attacking the problems in 
a scientifie manner. 





B. PROJECTS 
CARRIED OUT 


ROBERTSON ACT 


Studies have been conducted to obtain in- 
formation relative to the economic status 
of furbearers; food habits of skunks, and 
red and gray foxes; economic status and 
ecology of the foxes; various predator 
problems; controlled deer breeding experi- 
ment; detailed information on the cotton- 
tail rabbit regarding breeding phenomena, 
food and cover requirements and related 
facts; the effects of controlled burning and 
silviculture. 

Most of these projects have not been com- 
pleted, and a new project designed to fur- 
nish valuable information on the bobwhite 
quail has been instituted. Due to reduced 
personnel, this study is the only one now 
active. 

An experiment station has been established 
at the Loyalsock Game Farm. 


Inaugurate a complete mammal 
survey of the State provided that 
suitable personnel can be ob- 
tained. 


Complete all unfinished projects and expand land 
management research studies. 

Establish a project to determine life zones in the 
State in sufficient detail to be of definite value in 
game distribution, establishment of seasons, and 
land management. 

Institute a study of plant succession as it affects 
wildiife. J 

The majority of projects carried on under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act should be long-term 
studies of practical value to the Commission in 
administering its wildlife management activities 
and at the same time furnish information that 
will be valuable to other states. 





C. COOPERATIVE 
STUDIES 





Research work to date has dealt primarily 
with relatively short-term current wiid- 
life problems carried on by the Pennsyi- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 
the Pennsylvania State College, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. The program at the Co- 
operative Unit has not only been engaged 
in a comprehensive program of game re- 
search, but also provides opportunity for 
graduate study. 

Among the projects of a cooperative nature 
were those concerned with game bird 
propagation, quail management, life his- 
tory and ecology of the wild turkey, black 
bear, cottontail rabbit, ringneck pheasant, 
woodcock, and ruffed grouse, weasel popu- 
lations, silviculture practices affecting deer 
foods, census methods, food habits of game 
birds and predators, nutrition of game ani- 
mals, game parasites and diseases, bird mi- 
gration, habitat preference, mast produc- 
tion, forest ecology, and fertilization to 
produce mast crops. 





Since no graduate assistants are 
obtainable, it is impossible to 
carry on a normal program; how- 
ever, such facilities as are avail- 
able should be utilized for short- 
term current wildlife problems or 
long-term projects where it is 
advisable to have _ specialized 
techn cal assistance. 

The studies dealing with fertili- 
zation, census, nutrition, and 
propagation should be continued, 
and a new project in land man- 
agement pertaining to grasses 
should be instituted. 





An expanded program dealing with short-term 
current wildlife problems and studies requiring 
svecia'ized technical assistance should be inau- 


Every effort should be made to utilize fully the 
services of other organizations or institutions that 
may be of assistance to our game management 
problems. 
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**xCURRENT TOPIC Sx«*x 


uN 
“si. 


Rollin Heffelfinger 


John J. Slautterback 


W. C. Shaffer 


Because of an extended leave of absence granted W. C. Shaffer, Chief of the Division of Law Enforcement, due to illness, the Com- 
mission recently appointed Rollin Heffelfinger, Field Supervisor of Division G, as acting Chief until such time as Mr. Shaffer is able to 


return to duty. 


At the same time it assigned Mr. John J. Slautterback, Wildlife T>chnician in Division B, as Acting Supervisor in Mr. Heffelfinger’s 


Division. 


DOVE SEASON OPEN 


This year the hunters of Pennsylvania wiil 
enjoy their first legal wild dove season in 
more than 25 years. Under Federal Regula- 
tions the Keystone State gunners can bang 
away at the turtle or mourning dove during 
the entire small game season from Thurs- 
day November 1 to Friday November 30. 
The daily bag limit is ten. 

For many years prior to March 21, 1913, 
when a special act of the General Assembly 
transferred doves to the list of protected 
birds in Pennsylvania, they were listed as 
game birds with an open season from Sep- 
tember 1 to January 1, no bag limit. Under 
a Federal statute passed the same month all 
migratory birds, including doves, were cov- 
ered by a new Federal law. 

However, in Pennsylvania doves were con- 
tinued on the list of protected birds until the 
Game Code of 1937 was adopted. Since 
Pennsylvania law gave the birds additional 
protection, no Federal] seasons were per- 
missible during the interim. 

After the Game Code of 1937 changed the 
classification of doves to game birds in this 
Commonwealth, no season was declared for 
these birds until this year, when a season 
was declared by the Federal Government 
pursuant to recommendations of the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly, the Federated 
Sportsmen, and the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. It is not necessary to possess a Fed- 
eral Duck Stamp to hunt mourning doves in 
Pennsylvania. 


No Small Game Report 

Under the Game Law, hunters need no 
longer file a report of the small game killed. 
They must, however, file a Big Game Kill 
Report. 

Big game animals (deer and bears) must 
now be tagged immediately after the entrails 
have been removed, but in any event within 
one hour after killing and before the carcass 
is transported in any manner from where it 
was killed. Reports of big game must be 
mailed to the Game Commission at Harris- 
burg not later than 5 days after the close of 
season for the animal killed. 

Penalty for failure to tag a big game animal 
is $10.00; for transporting it without being 
tagged, $25.00; and for failure to report the 
kill, $2.00. 





Hunting Accommodations 


The Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, is preparing a little 
booklet listing the names of guides 
and hunting accommodations in 
Pennsylvania. If you are _ inter- 
ested in having one write Mr. J. 
Herbert Walker of that Depart- 
ment immediately. 











Both men are well qualified to handle their temporary assignments but it is hoped Mr. Shaffer’s convalescence will not be too 
lengthy and he will be back on the job soon. 


TRAPPING METHODS SHOWN 


Field officers of the Commission, interested 
sportsmen, school children and others are 
learning how to trap more successfully pred- 
atory and fur-bearing animals under the 
expert instruction of Messrs. Harold Plas- 
terer, Staff Specialist on Predator Control 
at Harrisburg, and Arthur Logue, District 
Game Protector of Coudersport, the latter 
having functioned as a special trapping in- 
structor for several years. 


Both these officials have been in the field 
for the past several weeks giving officers 
refresher courses on trapping foxes, weasels, 
minks, skunks, opossums and other predatory 
and fur-bearing animals; instructing inter- 
ested sportsmen in the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful trapping; and teaching enthusiastic 
school boys how best to match wits with the 
much sought-after muskrat and the equally 
popular skunk. 


Similar instructions last year netted ex- 
cellent results all around and the Game 
Commission believes the program will prove 
even more fruitful this year. Not only does 
it help control predatory animals such as 
foxes, weasels, etc., but it increases the har- 
vest of valuable fur-bearers and insures a 
readier market for them because both adults 
and youthful trappers are taught how prop- 
erly to care for and get the most out of the 
animals’ pelts. 
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Completes Land 
Purchase 


The Commission recently completed its 
purchase of the former Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company lands in 
Dauphin and Lebanon Counties. Almost in 
sight of the State’s Capitol, it is the largest 
single purchase ever made by the Commis- 
sion and is considered one of the most im- 
portant of its land acquisitions. 

Although the agreement to purchase this 
area, totalling 39,921.5 acres, was made in 
November 1943, nearly two years were re- 
quired to complete the transaction. Title 
for a portion of the area, that is 10,983.8 
acres in Dauphin County, was conveyed to 
the Commission in December 1944, which 
tract was designated State Game Lands No, 
210. Just recently the Commission secured 
title for an additional 28,937.7 acres in Dau- 
phin and Lebanon Counties, which has 
been designated State Game Lands No. 211. 
The total area involved was 39,921.5 acres 
for which the Commission paid $64,465.68. 
‘The two tracts, now Game Lands numbers 
210 and 211, are separated by that portion 
of Clark’s Valley acquired a few years ago 
by the City of Harrisburg for its water 
supply. 

Game Lands No. 210 lies on Broad and 
Peter’s Mountains south of Lykens and Wii- 
liamstown, and ranges in elevation from 
700 to 1700 feet. 

Game Lands No. 211 extends from a point 
on the Third Mountain, 2% miles from Dau- 
phin, eastward a distance of 24 miles to the 
Schuylkill County line, and varies in width 
up to 3 miles. It lies on the north slope of 
the Second Mountain, and on Stony and 
Sharp Mountains. The artillery range of the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation has a 
common boundary with this tract along the 
summit of the Second Mountain, a distance 
of about 7 miles. 

Both. tracts of land provide good hunting, 
especially for deer. Grouse, turkeys, rab- 
bits, raccoons, and gray squirrels are also 
present. Many sportsmen fish for trout in 
Stony Creek, within Game Lands No, 211. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 
The black seeds of the male peony were 
once recommended for sufferers from night- 
mares. 

During the summer a square meter of leaf 
surface evaporates about fifty grams of 
water per hour. 





Crooked streams retard the rate of flow 
of water from 30% to 60%; vegetation grow- 





ing in the stream bed also retard flow 
greatly. 
When several electric eels are together, 


one or two will discharge their electricity 
to paralyze food for all, thus allowing the 
others to keep their electricity in reserve. 





Cattail fluff, from the ordinary swamp cat- 
tail, is mow used in large quantities as a 
stuffing in upholstery and for other purposes; 
it is buoyant and well suited for life- 
Saving equipment. 





F- ‘ redwood. cones have been discov- 
the badlands of Dakota. 
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STANDARD SHOOTING HOURS 


Shooting hours for hunting, which were 
based on Eastern War Time when game 
seasons and bag limits were established this 
year, were changed to Eastern Standard Time 
by a resolution of the Game Commission at 
its meeting September 22. 

This means all small game birds or animals, 
or migratory birds now in season, and those 
upon which the season will open later, will 
be subject to standard shooting hours as 
follows: 

Migratory birds may be hunted from one- 
half hour before sunrise to sunset (Federal 
hours) from the time the season opens until 
October 31. On November 1 they may be 
hunted from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., and from 
November 2 to the end of their respective 
seasons from 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. If sunset 
occurs earlier the Federal sunset regulation 
automatically applies. 

The hours for shooting upland game will 
be 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. on November 1, and 
thereafter the standard hours for hunting 
will be 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. daily for both small 
and big game. 

From July 1 to September 30 inclusive 
the hours will be 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 

Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons may 
not be placed before 9 A. M. on November 1 
or before 7 A. M. on any later opening date 
for trapping. 

The hours for conveying certain guns and 
ammunition likewise are governed by Stand- 
ard time, as are all other regulations which 
heretofore were based on Eastern War Time. 


The drone-fly is so named because it re- 
sembles the drone honey bee in appearance. 





The fastest upland game bird is also the 
largest—the wild turkey. 


PROPOSED BILL 

A ‘bill introduced by Representative A. 
Willis Robertson of Virginia would permit 
managed hunting on Federal refuges, reser- 
vations and other holdings. Known as H.R.’ 
3460, the bill provides that shooting may be 
permitted on such areas “whenever public 
shooting shall be found not inconsistent with 
the primary objectives of the conservation 
activities for which the area was procured.” 

Further conditions provide that any area 
acquired or established as refuge, manage- 
ment area, reservation or breeding ground 
must be fully developed for its intended 
purpose before it may be opened for public 
shooting, and that shooting may not be per- 
mitted if local or national populations of the 
species in question are in decline, or if 
there are other indications that it would be 
to the best interests of our wildlife re- 
sources to keep the area closed. 


Book Review 


MY DOG LEMON by Ray P. Holland, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Publishers, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. $1.75. 
Ray Holland, well known sportsman and 

former Editor-in-Chief of Field and Stream, 

has, through the pages of the Saturday 

Evening Post, made Lemon one of the best 

known dogs in contemporary fiction™ Here 

is the complete story of Lemon beginning 
with his purchase by the Connecticut doctor 
from Jeff Minter, the canny breeder. 

Lemon looked like the answer to every 
hunter’s prayer. He only lacked one thing. 
He couldn’t scent. This the doctor did not 
know- when he purchased the dog. How 
Lemon, in spite of his handicap, was trained 
to be a winner is an absorbing story written 
in amusing and interesting style. 





Field Administrative Assistant, 


Pfeiffer, Assistant Superintendent Loyalsock Farm; and Chas. F. 


Division of Propagation and Distribution; 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
GAME FARM SUPERINTENDENTS CONFER OCTOBER 5, 1945, IN HARRISBURG 
Sitting, left to right: L. P. Keiser, Superintendent Wild Turkey Farm; Ralph E. Britt, 


Chas. F. 
Stambaugh, Office 


Administrative Assistant, Division of Propagation and Distribution. 
Standing, left to right: Earl S. Greenwood, Acting Chief, Division of Propagation and 


Distributor; 


Commissioner John C. Herman; 


Vv. T. Warfel, Superintendent, Fisher 


Farm; and Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, Jordan Farm. 
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MEMORIAL 





Nathan Buller 


Nathan Buller, 84, father of Pennsylvania’s 
modern fish hatchery system, died at his 
home in Harrisburg September 9, 1945. 

Mr. Buller began his long fish cultural 
career at the age of 17 when he started to 
work at Pennsylvania’s first Fish Farm at 
Donegal, Lancaster County, in 1877. He re- 
mained with the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion until 1931 and served as Commissioner 
of Fisheries under Governors Tener, Sproul, 
Brumbaugh, Pinchot and Fisher. During his 
56 years with the agency it grew from the 
original hatchery established on the Gen. 
Simon Cameron farm in Lancaster County 
to the statewide system now operating at 
Corry, Erie, Pleasant Mount, Tionesta, Union 
City, Torresdale, Bellefonte and Reynolds- 
ville. Two others, Huntsdale and Pymatun- 
ing were added after his resignation. 

After leaving the State employ, he served 
as consultant for numerous clubs and private 
hatcheries, 

Mr. Buller was active almost to the day of 
his death. His passing takes one of the few 
remaining pioneers in fish culture, a loyal 
and faithful public servant, a gentleman and 
a true sportsman. 





Hunters and Shooters Lead in Expenditures 


Account for Approximately 39% of America’s 
Recreation Dollar 


A digest of the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
turers, conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, re- 
veals that sporting arms and ammunition 
and equipment for hunting and shooting ac- 
counted for approximately 39% of the ex- 
penditures made by the American public 
for sporting equipment, according to the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


The total expenditure for all sports equip- 
ment was $121,855,304 at manufacturers’ sell- 
ing prices. This figure is, of course, much 
less than what the consumers actually paid. 
Of this amount sporting ammunition topped 
the field with a total of $29,091,475. Next 
in line was sporting firearms, total $17,- 
268,915. Added to this was $1,272,170 spent 
for hunting and shooting equipment, for a 
grand total of $47,632,560 accredited to these 
two sports, or approximately 39% of the 
entire sporting equipment dollar. 


Nearest comes golf goods with a total of 
$15,644,612. Remington officials consider the 
sum of $3,000,000,000 a conservative estimate 
for the annual expenditure of recreation 
lovers in the post-war world. This estimate, 
of course, includes such items as travel, 
food, etc., not included in the. government 
census and is based on retail prices. 

The sporting goods expenditures (manu- 
facturers’ selling prices) contained in the 
last biennial census (1939) follow: 


Golf goods ......... $15,644,612 
Fishing tackle ...... 12,574,758 
Baseball goods ..... €,286,055 


. Tennis goods ....... 4,750,936 
Rackets (other than 

SID oun ne s pakae 282,021 
Football, basketball 

and boxing goods 

and other inflated 

GEE 5,357,700 
Billiard and pool 

tables and acces- 

ND aie ta wika'g ws 2,967,942 
0S Tee 5,411,479 
Gym Equipment ... 602,613 
Skis and snowshoes 1,078,685 
Toboggans and sleds 148,643 
Croquet sets ....... 369,161 
Playground eq uip- 

MEE edikcas cise 1,733,818 
Bowling alleys, ac- 

cessories, hockey 

sticks and parts of 

BEE *Saceneesdhon 10,224,479 
Fish line (mostly 

commercial) ..... 3,925,899 
Toy guns and air 

ES ceéinde ea 1,888,769 
| ae 975,174 

Sy i taste eolte $ 74,222,744 
Sporting Ammuni- 

ere 29,091,475 
Sporting Firearms .. 17,268,915 
Equipment for 

Hunting and 

Shooting ......... 1,272,170 

eee 47,632,560 
Grand Total $121,855,304 
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New Maryland Game Head 


Ernest A. Vaughn 


NOTES FROM OTHER STATES 


The Game and Inland Fish Commission 
of Maryland recently appointed Ernest A. 
Vaughn of Salisbury to the position of State 
Game Warden of Maryland, effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1945, to succeed E. Lee LeCompte 
who resigned as of that date. 


Mr. Vaughn has had 11 years’ expérience 
in Maryland with outdoor recreation projects. 
In 1934 he was one of the Wildlife Tech- 
nicians selected for the game management 
and wildlife restoration projects of the Re- 
settlement Administration office. He served 
as a non-salaried deputy game warden and 
Regional Deputy Game Warden under the 
Maryland Commission and in 1939 was ap- 
pointed as a Wildlife Field Superintendent 
(Technician) and was the Technician who 
set up and developed the first Pittman- 
Robertson area purchased by the Commis- 
sion, 

The Federal Investigators of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service have highly com- 
mended him for his work and efficiency in 
setting up and carrying on these projects, 
and he will certainly be an able successor 
to Mr. LeCompte. 


Stolen! 


We have received a report that a new 
16 gauge Remington Model shotgun, No. 31, 
Serial Number 541267, 28 inch modified bar- 
rel, was stolen from the Guard Headquarters 
of Koppers Company, Inc., Monaca. 

Any information leading to the recovery 
of this gun will be greatly appreciated. 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF 
ANIMAL LIFE 


The age limits of animals, birds, fishes 
and insects have always provided an inter- 
esting subject for students of natural history. 
The may-fly, according to a Remington Arms 
Company researcher, is said to have the 
shortest span of life. This common Ephem- 
era vulgata emerges from the water in thou- 
sands for a wedding dance of an afternoon, 
lay their eggs, and die. 

“But these performances,” he said, “occur 
only in the final phase of a comparatively 
long life-history. The may-fly hatches as 
a small wingless larva with six legs and 
three tails and dwells in the stream from 
one to three years before emerging in his 
final adult form. 

“Animals which are really long-lived are 
comparatively few,” he continued. “Here 
are some of the figures estimated by com- 
petent authorities: 


Ginmt TePtehee ...ccccsccss 200 years 
SN nie Gabe iwsvene sence in 6° 
EUR cre whe cial gr eiaro ato ae 
PRE sono iccacov anand 104“ 
IR er ici ics de Mea Haeioesion 100 “ 
an ee 106. Ct** 
NP ep rea wes eae Oroe 100—is 
eer 100 “ 
acai aac leah ania 100 “ 
NER ere ar ere 100 “ 
RN acs cane sean eeen 100 “ 
SES ee 100“ 


“In the strong, active carnivores, 25 years 
is seldom exceeded. The tiger may live to 
be 25 and possibly 35; bear up to 25 and 40; 
sea lion 17; cat 9 to 10 and sometimes much 
older; dog 10 to 15 and, rarely, up to 35; 
hyena, jackal and fox 14; badger 12. The 
horse may live 25 to 40 years; cow 25; deer 
about 20; antelope, goat and sheep about 15. 
Some animals live much longer in captivity 
than in native environment. This is due to 
the elimination of many of their natural haz- 
ards. Others, which cannot successfully adapt 
themselves to the conditions imposed by 
captivity, live comparatively short lives. 


BOOK REVIEW 


BASS FISHING by Jim Gasque, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Publisher, New York, N. Y. $5.00. 
This ideal book on fishing for fresh water 

bass both large mouth and small mouth, 
covers the subject completely, describing the 
habits of the fish, where they may be found, 
peculiarities and variations in habit, what 
rods, reels and lures to use, problems of the 
seasons, differences between lake, stream 
and river fishing, timing, etc. It answers 
virtually every question either the amateur 
or skilled angler could ask. 

The volume is superbly illustrated with a 
full-color painting as a frontispiece, a full- 
color plate of fly-rod and casting-rod lures, 
and a full-color plate of the large and small- 
mouth basses; and with 40 photographs re- 
produced in black-and-white half-tone which 
picture bass waters of all varieties, methods 
of casting, boating, and playing the fish. 
The photographs were expressly made for 
this book and show, chapter by chapter, the 
identical water discussed. 

The result of thirty years fishing experi- 
ence, this book will be a valuable addition 
to any angler’s library. 
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OCTOBER’S LURE 


By Hilda Clark Fairchild 
Walk to the edge of the wood today. 
Let Nature cast your cares away. 
Her fleecy clouds will smile at you 
From October’s sky, so brightly blue, 
The warm sunlight will playful be 
Twill cheer your heart—it did for me— 
The winds will rustle through the trees, 
Leaves flutter and dance with every breeze; 
A noisy jay may scream at you, 
A squirrel may drop a nut or two, 
A hawk may soar high overhead 
To seek for moles that lie abed; 
Then, odors from grapes upon the vine, 
Spicewood, sassafras and woodbine— 
And flaming colors, where’er you look, 
Will lure you on like a story book. 


A total of 920 large, healthy ringneck 
pheasants, raised from day-old chicks by 
the Kane Fish and Game Club at the Henry 
Detrick farm have been liberated in every 
direction from Kane and within a radius of 
5 miles, 

The total cost of the venture was ap- 
proximately $300. The club is trying to se- 
cure contributions from its members to 
cover the deficit and to help with plans for 
another extensive stocking program next 


year. 


spotlight for deep-sea 
diving operations packs 1,000 watts inside a 
bulb the size of an ordinary 40-watt type; 
if lighted where there is no cooling water 
pressure, it would fail in a few minutes. 


An underwater 





Paul S. Narby 


It is with regret that we announce the resig- 
nation of Game Protector Paul S. Narby who 
left the service August 31. Narby joined the 
field staff as a Land Management Protector on 
October 22, 1934 and served in that capacity 
during the whole period of his employment. He 
was a conservationist and loyal worker and his 
friends and associates will miss him. Here’s 
wishing him success in future years. 
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1944-45 DUCK STAMP SALES 
State Total 
SES BF. cass duhedhsoieliemt 7,226 
i sienna iaiaAeaccare oo ee 4,025 
Fo ne me el? 5,535 
i ae ee te sy peace 26.451 
NE stro wear ated vince 113,251 
Re Clea dsb a pcidepdiie., cite 24,258 
IDs iscscuveled sedcutbuwmactt’ 9,196 
EE dae ae i eee 3,916 
District of Columbia ............. 1,605 
vee akis Wildvddou oe ce, 18,096 
MOY in uascGevaseukeuacdeel aa 3,505 
MES Gan ickieuwadce sateen 96 
Se ll Na, SR ae 25,212 
EE See nL a 69,453 
DR Padi etary a Rt 23,577 
a ee rbeidtWbndendoGitel. 0a, 44.078 
TRS CCE en oe ee 38,470 
Kentucky ........ ie See Ge Ret 5,198 
SRT Lee a 45,169 
I cla ie eae ba 11,770 
ERIS meet 13,178 
Massachusetts ................... 20,571 
SEE re eee eee 90,182 
EEE a te ee 114,415 
NS Rk ocndte catuiigian view econ 10,313 
NNT Niue vias .ohbeic Ue) lee 41,354 
I Sais etre aia ol 25,418 
EES en ee eT eee 33,703 
on OO ST 5,880 
New Hampshire ................. 4,084 
SP Seda wusicncnesenaceacede 23,559 
non EE 6,391 
ee 45,665 
North Carolina .................. 12,002 
oe $0,323 
___ ee EE ae ee 21,991 
SD sic cnicdiusuiunseuneentus 31,239 
Ee ae 40,962 
PUI tivcccncdeucedcesede 32,883 
anaes 3,466 
South Carolina .................. 6,237 
a Tn Te 46,202 
Ga ei ea 13,365 
charities ga 98,194 
ES ee ee 20,868 
SES ey nan 3,965 
EE ET Re ee 13,169 
TT ae ae 77,035 
i hina tian wi idlecadiiacn 1,687 
ESSER ae ae 74,208 
I ee 8,245 
POD occccvcaceewesccctcna 223 
Philatelic Agency ................ 7,564 
1,458,628 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin’s deer study, now five years old, 
will be continued, the Conservation Depart- 
ment of that State has announced. Many of 
the Department’s divisions will help in an 
expanded deer survey, which will include 
such subjects as forestry, administration, 
fire lanes, seasons, artificial feeding, crop 


damage, refuges, closed areas, controlled 
hunting and recreation. 
Ohio 


The July report of farm ponds in Ohio lists 
80 completed areas with a total of 140 ponds 
signed up for construction. The program, 
a cooperative one between farmers and the 
Division of Conservation, is a Pittman- 
Robertson project, deriving 75% of its sup- 
port from Federal taxes on the sale of sport- 
ing arms and ammunition. 
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“We still have a serious vermin problem 


in this section. Heavy inroads have been 
made by foxes, raccoons, stray dogs, Cooper’s 
hawks, and great horned‘ owls on the very 
limited supply of ringnecks and rabbits 
which was left over from last season’s heavy 
winter. 

“Foxes and raccoons have turned to the 
easy way of making a living and are robbing 
the farmers of their chickens. I feel that 
every sportsman should get out and do his 
bit toward killing some of these obnoxious 
critters this fall and refrain from trying to 
bag his limit of game. It will pay big divi- 
dends the following seasons if he does.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, 
August 1945. 





“I find game food conditions spotty. Some 
acorns, especially red oak and scrub oak, 
have a good supply of fruit. Grapes are 
only fair and still green. There are no 
apples. 

“I received rather unwelcome visitors at 
refuge headquarters on August 18 when a 
swarm of honey bees took up temporary 
quarters in the attic. Things weren’t to 
their liking so they left, leaving some of their 
number scattered through the upper story 
of the house.”"—Game Protector Jack De- 
Long, Portage, August 1945. 





“Just out of Cambridge Springs I saw three 
nice bucks standing in an open field. The 
largest had ten ;oints on his antlers and the 
smallest had six. The horns were still in 
the velvet. 

“I have seen quite a few young pheasants 
and grouse and the young rabbits are quite 
numerous.”—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge Springs, August 1945. 





“To date a few coveys of grouse have been 
observed. The number of young birds have 
been very small per covey. The average 
seemed to be about four young birds. Some 
run as low as one. Six or eight was the 
largest number of young observed. - It is 
hoped they will show up in larger numbers 

‘by the time the hunting season arrives. 

“One covey of four young birds and the 
old bird was observed quite regularly along 
a certain stretch of road on Game Lands No. 
35, Susquehanna County, where they al- 
ways seemed to be dusting and digging in 
the dirt. It is my opinion that bare ground 
and good dusting places are just as necessary 
for the grouse as good food and cover.”— 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Susque- 
hanna, August 1945. 


“A farmer from Sugar Grove reported the 
killing of nine wild mallards by some preda- 
tors, so I took a couple traps and went to 
investigate. The ducks had been killed and 
left on the ground without being eaten. 
The next morning we had a large red fox 
in the trap and the killings have stopped. 

“While patrolling Game Lands No. 29 I 
saw a broad-winged hawk killing a cotton- 
tail rabbit. It was unable to fly with the 
rabbit but willing to stay and fight for it. 
Therefore, its game killing was stopped. 

“There are plenty of acorns and some 
beechnuts in this area; also plenty of haw- 
thorne berries. This is encouraging, be- 
cause during the early summer feed was 
searce.”"—Game Protector George H. Bur- 
dick, Tidioute, August 1945. 


“While helping Mr. Stainbrook tear down 
an old barn and build a shed on State Game 
Lands No. 117, Washington County, I set 
some fox traps. I found that foxes were 
very plentiful and in looking at the traps 
five times I did not see a single piece of 
game, although there were some signs of 
rabbits. In making the sets I tried using 
moss under the pan and leaves to cover the 
pan. I had several foxes step on the pedal 
hard enough to have set off the trap, but 
the dirt had sifted under the pan enough 
that the trap did not spring. I do not re- 
member a single case in which this hap- 
pened last winter, which is evidence enough 
for me that the correct way to set the dirt 
hole set is with a wax paper plerty big 
enough to insure dirt from sifting under 
the pan. 

“One man, for whom I set five traps last 
winter, has already trapped 45 foxes in three 
week’s time and says he is going to take more 
than I do. He expects to devote all his time 
to trapping for a while. The bounty on the 
red fox has stimulated this ambition, and I 
believe will account for a marked decrease 
in the fox population.”"—Game Protector 
John F. Blair, Waynesburg, August 1945. 





“During August a member of the simian 
tribe, probably an ape, escaped from a 
traveling show. It was seen and heard in 
the vicinities of Crabtree, Lloydsville and 
Marietta, Westmoreland County. The animal 
reportedly took chickens at the last named 
locality. Other than that, the principal 
complaint against it was damage to nerves 
and loss of the usual feeling of security 
over parts of the county.”—Game Protector 
R. D. Reed, Latrobe, August 1945. 


OCTOBER 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


What is commonly known as the “tail” of 
a peacock is not the tail at all. It is the 
“fan” which is formed of the tail coverts 
and is used for display purposes. The real 
tail supports the great fan when it is ex- 
panded. 


* * * 


The world’s most dangerous wild animal 
is the common house fly. It spreads disease 
and is responsible for more deaths than a 
war. 

7 * * 


The bee can raise each of his six feet 
1,200 times in a minute. 
7 om * 


Very young red and gray foxes sometimes 
closely resemble the young of wolves and 
coyotes. One sure way to distinguish be- 
tween the species is to “look 'em in the 
eye.” The pupils of foxes are slanted like 
those of a cat’s eyes, but the pupils of 
wolves and coyotes’ are round, like those 
of a dog. 


+ » x 
The young of the antelope is not a calf. 
It is a kid. 
* * - 
One cord of pulpwood will make sufficient 


smokeless powder for 90,000 rounds of .30 
caliber military cartridges. 





“The deer have been showing up well 
during the last month and there will be 
plenty of good shooting this season if we 
can get the ammunition. 

“We will have a very limited amount of 
feed for squirrels this fall and winter. Tur- 
keys will also have to be fed this winter if 
we expect to have them for many years 
hence.”"—Game Protector D. H. Franklin, 
Upper Strasburg, August 1945. 





“The duck hunting for the coming season 
looks very favorable on Game Lands No. 
183. I have noticed a great increase in ducks 
as to last season’s hatches. The beaver dams 
are increasing the duck population, as they 
afford plenty of food and excellent cover.”— 
Game Protector Wallace Woodring, Hawley, 
August 1945. 











“Did I ever tell you about the FIRST 
time I went hunting?” 
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FIELD NOTES 


The Reading Railroad, between Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, goes through 
some beautiful farm country where ring- 
neck pheasants and rabbits provide some 
mighty good shooting. At nine in the morn- 
ing on November 1, along with several of 
my pals, I was out with my gun. Our dog 
was young and pretty wild and we were 
having a hard time making him stand. He 
was flushing birds outside of gun shot so 
I decided to wander off from the bunch and 
try my luck without the dog. I found myself 
down towards the railroad tracks and all of 
a sudden, I heard a shout and thought they 
were calling my attention to an approaching 
freight train. However, on turning, I saw 
a pheasant the dog had flushed coming my 
way. I had some number five shot in my 
left, full choke barrel. That pheasant was 
going some and as it passed me, I gave it 
plenty of lead and let go. It only took one 
shot and down it came, head over heels. 
Bump! Bump! It landed right on the roof 
of a car. It started to roll back, turning 
over and over, so I ran to pick it up when 
it came off the roof, but to my surprise it 
caught under a ventilator and the last I saw 
of that bird was its wings flopping and its 
beautiful tail flying in the wind. It was off 
for a ride to Philadelphia. 

It was about noon so we decided to walk 
in to town for lunch and on passing the 
station, I decided to tell the agent about 
my experience. He said, “I’ll call up Phila- 
delphia and tell them.” I said, “Here is my 
ecard. I'd just like to know if that bird 
did carry to the end of the line.” To my 
surprise, about a week later, I received a 
letter from Philadelphia telling me the yard- 
man got the bird, skinned it for mounting 
and he and his family had a feast that night. 

I already had a bird in my bag so we 
had a discussion at noon as to whether I 
had my limit, but we decided, although I 
had hit the bird all right, I could say “The 
last I saw of it it was still going.” There- 
fore, I was entitled to some more shooting. 
However, in the afternoon, I avoided the 
railroad tracks, especially when trains were 
going by. 

Believe this story, and I'll tell you another 
one!—“Billy” Cooneline, Bethlehem, Pa. 


“T’ve been taking the Game News since I 
began to go hunting and I couldn’t do with- 
out it. It’s real. 

“I have gone bear hunting for the past 16 
years and this year is the first time I've had 
shooting. One year there were bears shot on 
both sides of me, and pretty close too, but I 
never saw a hair. 

“One hunter, hearing a noise close to him 
and thinking it was a deer, took a good 
stoop to look and a bear came right up to 
him. The nimrod fired one shot and fell over 
backwards. The bear was shot further down 
over the hill by two hunting parties who 
divided the carcass between them. 

“The black bear on the other side of me 
was shot in his tracks. The funny part was 
the hunter had his back turned and if it 
hadn’t been for a stick breaking, he never 
would have known the bear was there. Mr. 


Bruin was doing a pussyfoot exit when dis- 
covered. 
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“This year, while tramping down the snow- 
laden North Mountain looking for a place to 
sit, I spied what I thought was a red doe 
about 400 yards away coming toward me on 
the old log road. Suddenly it turned broad- 
side and started sliding down over the side 
of the bank to the lower flats. I suddenly 
came to my senses and realized the animal 
was not a doe but a cinnamon bear! 

“I presented arms in double quick time, 
found a space through the trees and fired 
three times, By that time the bear was out 
of sight, headed up the other point. I felt 
sick. 

“I heard two shots as I ran down to pick 
up her trail. About two-thirds of the way 
up the mountain I saw a pool of blood and 
marks in the snow where something had 
been dragged. I followed and soon caught up 
with the lucky hunter who finally got the 
cinnamon bear. The animal was a 150 pound 
female. We gutted her and I took the heart 
and liver and a bunch of red bear hair to 
show the boys that it was no bear story. 

“Nearly two weeks later while buck hunt- 
ing I revisited the spot. The snow had cov- 
ered the entrails and I found them untouched 
and well preserved. Upon examination I 
found that the stomach contained blackberry 
seeds and stain, grape hulls and seeds, plenty 
of apple seeds and some beechnuts, but no 
corn or acorns.”—Paul Hess, Upper Darby. 


CLUB NOTES 


The Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation are boosting their numbers by con- 
ducting a membership campaign. The five 
competing teams have so far brought in 
sixty-seven new members and sixty-four 
renewals. 







discussed future programs with Executive Director Seth Gordon. 
Gustav Swanson, In Charge of Cooperative Wildlife Revearch Units for the U 
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The West Chester Fish and Game Associa- 
tion reported a membership of 850 as of 
March 1. They want to increase that number 
to 1,000 before hunting season. 

This club recently released 202 pheasants; 
112 of them had been raised by the club 
and held over for spring release. Twenty 
quail were also stocked in the county. 

Fish of various kinds have been stocked in 
the county streams. 

A very noteworthy accomplishment is that 
of G. Gibbs Kane, Jr., an active member of 
the club. He is the “man behind the gun” 
on the project to provide fishing for the vet- 
erans at Valley Forge Hospital. His tire- 
less efforts finally’ culminated in success on 
April 20 when Governor Martin officially 
opened the lake on the property of Dr. Elmer 
J. Gotwols, Kimberton, for the use of the 
wounded veterans. 

The Fish Commission stocked the lake 
with trout and promised that at the end of 
the trout season, it would restock the lake 
with warm-water species so that the vet- 
erans may fish throughout the year. 


The Southeastern Division of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs is proud to 
report that it had 27,069 paid members in 
ite nine-county unit last year. The record 
further reveals that last year, in spite of 
busy war-time schedules and restricted 
travel, the division increased its paid mem- 
bership by 5,690 sportsmen. The unit ex- 
pects to have at least 30,000 members by the 
end of the current year. 

Montgomery County leads the division in 
farm-game projects with a total of 19,638 
acres of farm land incorporated into farm- 
game projects. Bucks County is second with 
a total of 10,951 acres. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
Wildlife Research experts met recently in the Commission’s office at Harrishyrg and 


Left to right: Dr. 
S. Fich 


and Wildlife Service, Chicago; Lt. (Dr.) Logan J. Bennett, In Charge of the Cooperative 
Unit jointly sponsored by The Pennsylvania State College, the Commission and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; and Dr. P. F. English, Assistant unit head. Lt. Bennett 
recently returned from the Pacific after almost three years of service with the Navy. 








AN ACCOUNTING TO THE 
SPORTSMEN 


(Continued from page 5) 


expended a total of $27,118,554.20, of which 
_$15,545.283.25 or 57.3% of its total outlay 
went into the production and stocking of 
game, public hunting grounds and refuges, 
and bounties; $8,341,345.09, or approximately 
30.8% for the protection of game, mostly 
law enforcement; and $3,231,925.86 or 11.9% 
for all other purposes, including Executive 
Office Administration, Accounting, Public In- 
formation, Research, Hunters’ Licenses and 
Tags, General Printing, Game-Kill Tabula- 
tion, etc. 


Fature Breakdown of Expenditures 


In the interest of operating efficiency, 
thereby eliminating overlapping of authority, 
the Commission established 150 districts for 
field administrative purposes, making the 
officer in charge of each district responsible 
for all the field work within the district. 
This automatically eliminated the two classes 
of Game Protectors, one in charge of law 
enforcement and the other responsible for 
land management work. This change af- 
forded an unusual opportunity for securing 
a more accurate subdivision of all field ex- 
penses. Field Officers are now required to 
file a monthly distribution sheet covering 
expenses and salaries. Therefore, in the 
future the field expenses can be broken 
down to show the expenses incurred in the 
performance of specific functions. To illus- 
trate, the $324,010.52 shown in Table No. 4 
as the amount charged to law enforcement 
work can be subdivided to show the amount 
expended for: (1) game law enforcement 
only, (2) special game permits, (3) game 
damage complaints, (4) predator control, (5) 
artificial game feeding and (6) cooperative 
activities with other agencies (State and 
Federal). 


Status of Game Fund 


The condition of the “Game Fund” as of 
May 31, 1945 was very good. In keeping 
with the times, it included the usual operat- 
ing reserve and a substantial “Wartime Re- 
serve”. The May 31, 1945 balance is sub- 
divided into its several component parts, as 
follows: 


1. Balance as of May 31, 1945, $2,206,479.14 
(exclusive of War Bond Investment of $200,- 
000)—The balance available, per statement 
which accompanies this article, was the 
largest amount in the Game Fund at the 
end of any fiscal year in the Commission’s 
history. Previously in this article a com- 
plete explanation was given for decreased 
expenditures. Good business management 
demands that unusually large reserves be 
created and maintained to finance postwar 
programs over and above the amount of 
money that will then be available from cur- 
rent revenues. 

2. Commitments as of May 31, 1945, $179.- 
228.75—In the orderly course of business it 
becomes necessary to make commitments 
against the current operating expenses for a 
given year which cannot be paid during 
said period. Money for the payment thereof 
must be deducted from the balance at the 
end of the fiscal year. ‘ 

3. Unallocated and unexpended balances, 
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THESE FUNCTIONAL ExP- THE EXPEND! 
ENDITURES COVER THE 
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TO MAY 3), 1945 
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RESEARCH — — — — —-— — —- ——-— —0.72 € TRAINING SCHOOL—- ——- ——-— —-- 0.09 ¢ 
BEAR DAMAGE — — — — — — — — --— 0-23¢ 
s 
TABLE NO. 1 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1945 
(25% Years) 
PD 5 tkab Sie bee Wek s oS a5bbesFK6 be oO 044 4a 554450455 000 dae 0000 ocec cba 
EEN ERE SS RT Peery Teer Lee 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
ND 6 iis big Sb hiss 0.01 000650 ooh eae ebeles nebesee 


EE Te ee or er ee 
ee RNS. ic cawccccwcecesaccecesenvesvesncsees 
St pn NID © .'5 510 6G. W0in 0 © 4 d\\0 0 9'0 50.004 s'006 500s ccecceee ses 
Game Purchase and Wild Game Transfer Expenditures ..............-. 
ee ee rau hE cals cih ins Sn 480d 50 8a9 406 spe sie pewy oe aeens 


ee ee ee Ds. no Wb usiea <0 6b WO Sw ES s.0.0b'e e s4 si 
5 circ bsp 4.55 W0 nbc nes scoe sib Sess does esas ees awaces 


ee en CN EN IID iv ove ccc cccececesuccccevcesebetetecsnes 
*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 


$29,525,033.34 
27,118,554.20 


3,744,072.08 ( 14.0%) 


2,707,317.59 ( 9.9%) 


$23,818,056.72 ( 88.1%) 


$27,118,554.20 (100 %) 


8,341,345.09 ( 30.8%) 
68,571.62* 


4,573,615.40 ( 17.0%) 

2,125,447.83 ( 7.8%) 

2,326,258.73 ( 8.6%) 
68,571.62 


3,231,925.86 ( 11.9%) 
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TABLE NO. 2 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1945 


have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Game Protection (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law En- 
forcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Assisting in 
enforcement of Fish and Forest Laws, and other field activities, 
but excluding cost for Training School and Feed for Game) .. 


Management of Game Lands (Salaries and Expenses of Land 
Management Game Protectors and other employes incident to 
maintenance and development work on 1,065,211 acres of pur- 
chased and leased Game Lands and 1,135 Game Refuges, and 
fixed charges in lieu of taxes) 


eceerereeereeeeseeeeesreeseseeeseesere 


Game Purchases and Propagation (Including expenditures for 
equipment and operating four State Game Farms, and wild 
game transfer) 


eee eeeceeesreeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeseesresreseseseseeeee 


Acquisition of Game Lands (Including title and survey work, 
mostly capital investment) 


WeeLeragevyireeoree vet ee Ree Se 


Payment of Bounties 


eoeeesreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseseereeeese 


Field Division Administration (Salaries and Expenses incident to 
maintaining seven Division offices) 


Accounting and Budget (Including Legal Advertising, Mailing 
and Storeroom, General Printing, etc.) 


eee reer eer er eeeeeeeeee 


Public Education (Including Game News, Motion Pictures, Ex- 
hibits, General Bulletins, etc.) 


Executive Office Administration (Executive Office salaries and 
expenses, and expenses of Commissioners) 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eereeesee seer eeee 


TRECELCLEREM LEME EMEE OCT ea eae ee ee 


Hunting Licenses and Tags 
Game-Kill Tabulation (Including expenses incident thereto) .... 


Research (Salaries and Expenses incident to various Projects 
dealing with studies of game birds, game animals, furbearers 
and predators for the Commission’s guidance in developing 
management programs) 

Bear Damage 


PTWUTVECE CUCL ere A Te 


Training School (Training of Officers) 
Feed for Wild Game 


CHOKES HHH CHRO RHCEC HCHO CE 


cee Se 66 6.064 SOHO E 6 610462 H.G:4 CON OO O48 04SEC EO 


TOTALS 


66.6 OOS 6 6% 0 655 660s. 0 DORE SOE EC ORO OT CRT OS DORON SC RSS 





Part of 
Dollar 
$312,084.41 25.01¢ 
254,402.98  20.38¢ 
220,020.67 17.63¢ 
147,403.42 11.81¢ 
67,813.31  5.43¢ 
53,165.75  4.26¢ 
47,466.63  3.80¢ 
57,527.68 4.61¢ 
22,474.88 1.80¢ 
24,152.59 1.94¢ 
17,419.48  1.40¢ 
9,033.01 .72¢ 
2,809.35 .23¢ 
1,141.21 .09¢ 
11,165.30 89¢ 
$1,248,080.67 $1.00 














' TABLE NO. 3 


ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCES AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW: 


Balances: 








May 31, 1944 May 31, 1945 
State Treasury to Credit of Game 
NE ee ae PT ror $2,109,497.33 $2,233,036.93 
Advancement Account for Payment 
OF BOUMNtEs oc ccccccccccccvccsccess 40,000.00 2,206.50 
$2,149,497.33 ‘ $2,235,243.43 
Deduct oe. eee this 
eriod but tate Treasury 
iauee May A thie saw asahaasnnesee 53,945.46 28,764.29 
$2,095,551.87 $2,206.479.14 
Add War Bond Investment ........0. cseeeseeeees 200,000.00 
Total Amount Available ..........-- $2,095.551.87* $2,406,479.144 
*Amount Available is Subdivided as 
follows: 
Reserved from Previous and Current 
Budget Allocations to Cover Com- 
mitments for Land Purchases and 
Other Items Chargeable to Current 
| Me eS eres $207,137.99 $179,228.75 
Allocated and Committed for Budget- 
ary Purposes for Period Beginning 
Wie To so LAK eR ieee eetiewor tens 392.735.48 514,675.00 
Wartime Reserve: 
General Operating Fund aes Racets 773,425.00 809,600.00 
Purch and Maintenance o ame 
lanes hi Wie ODEN WORSEN THES 6 eet Se 377,575.00 1,750,873.47 558,000.00 2,061,503.75 
Net Operating Balance Available ..... $ 344,678.40 $ 344,975.39 


. 
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$514,675.00—The Commission’s financial pro- 
gram is predicated upon a plan whereby a 
sizable surplys in the nature of unallocated 
and unexpended balances is expected at the 
end of every fiscal year to carry over to the 
next biennium for budgetary purposes. Un- 
allocated money refers to the amount of ac- 
tual revenue in excess of the budget estimate. 
By unexpended balances we have in mind 
the credit balances in the budget after all 
expenses have been paid and the necessary 
amount has been set aside to cover commit- 
ments, or further increase the reserve. Hav- 
ing a large part of next year’s budget cov- 
ered by cash in the bank with a conservative 
revenue budget estimate to cover the balance 
of it, as against a budget based entirely on a 
liberal prospective revenue estimate without 
any cash balance from the previous year, 
precludes the possibility of overspending 
anticipated revenue. 

4. Wartime Reserve,  $1,367,600.00—The 
“Special Reserve” created four years ago 
in the amount of $107,200.00 has been in- 
creased to $1,367,600.00. This “Reserve” was 
originally created for use during the war to 
compensate for anticipated loss of revenue 
due to decreased license sales. Fortunately 
the sharp anticipated decrease in the license 
sale did not occur. Because of this and the 
fact that normal expenditures dropped, it 
has been possible to further increase the 
“Reserve” annually from June 1941 to June 
1945. The “Reserve” includes $558,000 stand- 
ing to the credit of 75c fund for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of State Game Lands. 
It is felt that the “Reserve” of $1,367,600.00 
together with anticipated increased revenues 
in future years will provide ample funds to 
catch up on the many major projects which 
necessarily had to be delayed due to priori- 
ties, shortage of labor, etc., and finance the 
comprehensive postwar program. 

5. Regular Operating Reserve, $344,975.39— 
After deducting the amounts referred to un- 
der items 2, 3, and 4 from the May 31, 1945 
balance of $2,206,479.14, the amount has been 
reduced to $344,975.39, the “Regular Operat- 
ing Reserve”, which has been carried for 
many years. It provides a perpetual fund to 
pay normal operating expenses each year 
from June 1 to September 30, during which 
time very little revenue is credited to the 
“Game Fund”. 


Value of Game Taken 


In the old days the efficiency of the con- 
servation program was largely measured by 
the number of pounds of game in the bag at 
the end of the day’s hunt. Fortunately to- 
day most of our sportsmen take a more 
liberal view. They look forward to delight- 
ful days afield as a release from the “daily 
grind” days which afford them healthful 
recreation and a splendid opportunity to 
fraternize with other hunters. They are 
satisfied with a good chase and a few pieces 
of game. 

It is regretted that the total estimated 
value of the 1944 game-kill and the fur re- 
sources cannot be made a part of this report, 
due to the fact that a small percentage of 
hunters were negligent and were still filing 
their 1944 Game-Kill Reports (in response 
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High-jumping ’coon dog barks “tree” at the end of one of the heats held at a field trial 
staged recently at Valley Forge Hospital for the benefit of convalescing servicemen and women. 


to special notices mailed by the Commission) 
at the time this issue of the Gams News 
went to press. However, it is believed that 
when the reports have been tabulated the 
results, as heretofore, will be most gratifying. 
During the 1943-44 fiscal year the estimated 
value of the game and raw furs was $7,- 
050,500.81. The expenditures during the same 
year amounted to $1,183,483.13. 


Capital Investments 


In the matter of capital investments, by 
which we mean land, buildings, operating 
equipment, etc., the Commission is some- 
what similar to private industry. These 
capital investments have and will continue 
to be an important factor in keeping Penn- 
sylvania among the leaders in conservation. 
The sportsmen who have not kept in close 
touch with the program are amazed when 
apprised of the fact that the capital invest- 
ments now aggregate $4,291,600.91, the de- 


tails of which excluding obsolete equipment 
disposed of, appear below: 
State Game Lands .......... $3.744.119.58 (a) 





Buildings on Game Lands .. 152,144.00 (b) 
State Game Farms (including 

lands. buildings, farm and , 

propagation equipment) 290,634.40 (b) 
Training School (including 

buildings and equipment) 30,449.10 (10) 
Current Equipment (including 

automobiles, trucks,  trac- 

tors, graders, etc.) ........ 74,253.83 (b) 

oo! Ceres Pe $4.291,600.91 


(a) Consideration paid for lands (including 
title and survey costs). 
(b) Estimated value as of May 31, 1945. 

It is obvious that these capital invest- 
ments must of necessity be safeguarded in 
order to reap the maximum benefits there- 
from. It, therefore, follows that the Com- 
mission must provide for the annual main- 
tenance, development and utilization of such 
investments. Money for these expenditures 
is budgeted from current revenue. 
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Use of Tables 


We have made the information available in 
several varying forms. This should meet the 
needs of the sportsmen desiring only con- 
densed information and by the same token 
satisfy those who desire more detailed in- 
formation. 


Audit of Financial Affairs 


Under the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Code the Department of Auditor Gen- 
eral is charged with the responsibility of 
auditing State Departments, Boards and 
Commissions. The Commission’s accounts 
have been audited to May 31, 1943 and ap- 
propriate reports filed. 


Hunters’ Licenses Issued 


Continuing our customary practice, there- 
by making reference to previously published 
reports unnecessary, we are giving below the 
licenses issued (by years), from the enact- 
ment of the Resident License Law in 1913: 


Total 
Non- Licenses 
Year Resident Resident Issued 
No 

i) ie 305,028 Record 305,028 
oY talent 298,972 462 299,434 
|| |. ra 262,355 532 262,887 
| a 230,422 662 291,084 
|. RES TES 315,474 588 316,062 
ae 311,290 478 311,768 
|) ie 401,130 1,128 402,258 
| ri 432,240 1,725 433,965 
ere 462.371 1,761 464,132 
473,735 2,126 475,861 
ee 497 216 2.328 499,544 
| er 501,572 2,558 504,130 
a 521,855 3,190 525,045 
SOB aw ss 520.574 3,468 524,042 
i Ae 501,622 4,879 506.501 
__ ee 437,727 1,190 438,917 
a 505,103 4,823 509,926 
T5090. ws cs 530,392 6,009 536,401 
to ee 572,779 8.964 581.743 
i 537,451 5.251 542.702 
1933 ..... 524,337 4,966 529,303 
a 568,666 6,024 574,690 
J. ie 606,469 8,460 614,929 
aa 534.573 7,124 541.697 
| ae 598,261 8,357 606,618 
| ee 654,146 7,584 661,730 
500. Sch 653,852 9,047 662,899 
1019 oc. 666,420 12,748 679.168 
| ee 675.434 10,922 686,356 
| "| er 640,821 8,394 649,215 
TOES. osees 570,901 11,833 582.734 
1944* 592,220 13,969 606,189 





* Incomplete report, subject to slight change. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Beaver kit found wandering along road in 


Lycoming County. It was a roly-poly little 
fellow and as tame as a kitten. 
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TABLE NO. 4 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDIT URES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
-_ FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1944 TO MAY 31, 1945 
RE 
Balance in State Treasury to credit of “Game Fund” June 1, 1944 WE 0 Amanecer 2 a 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties ...........0..cceccccccsscecs. ccc ee eer eeees ENT as, aay oo 
Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeable to PORN CHIU Tepe oa, TNs sc talc ce a ee IE cee 
PAN UNNI DNS 1, 1GEE yo. 5 5c sis sd on vow eect es vebenee I 
Receipts during i gall aca a ii RO Ni a oo i od. ot ale eee ee $2,095,551.87: 
e ree PERO FUUTOEW “TAGRBOG o.oo o'e)5 oo ood Sac sda kaw gv a a asln cd O oak 
a a Adee owe CNG CS Gyn sd Aa) < vids +s REE ANT SCI, te ee en ee renee mee 
Special Game Permits ..0.0...00.00 Ener eea ees cece beseenenseenesepeeessessseesereceens Eth 
Sa Ee DIN Fc is di Sat 4 atc Dig Sao ic'e 8s savin 49 GAC 4d PDR cs To, oa en Te Se) ee ee : phew 
CONS ea W ian 06 cs ast 's vias oad CapubeieS ucudcckienbe. 6 ccckd ct ee ee ee eee 148 3 
Se SES ONPRAESS ESS A RMS 3 ee an ee SRS: NRL eS ea RIG ur di eles eect Aa sha on ek ah sere 
Be aE NAN LI EMIS 5. (2802s gah sens cco. so 8 aye aig Ide whale cides Sats Maron oe he Oo pe ee aE ee ere ee ag a 
i Mi CATORSESSGS Uy 5% kh okie MUL CARSN bin S Phyo gonads Cee eaNuetua cdots Teese ea a ee ee aged 
EY SoC cee UCNE sh bb eet a didewibelig ety» «26% is REWER EkOs eed edIEL CG, ce ae eee 12.03578 
ne from Federal Government ............. Pcday Desa nies Bubba Cane 2 Sin wlatcsumem emer as Ol a tadic chop 4 oo eae 54 loaer 
ME, 5 ENF A eEN needs Hana nds edt s+ ¥. 58x OMRON 5 05594050 Gd aby ene de xoawnd eae dace dle cuddiewele lowe coerce 9,415.85 
Se ere Or MU CUD Io hy he ens Sees sndavgd deleow dae GW beeescne bush oecdckewee. ck bocdaea ls! $1,559,007.94 
Total credits during year, plus balance at June I, 1944 .............. 

Less: War Bond Investment «....... -peininsss patintasce i» FS eR MRRP knee -elib e Me HRKOMOUIE Cs, ed ACS reais 200,000.00 
°F rene ae eerens —a $3;454;559.81 
EXPENDITURES 

Executive Propagation, 
Office & Purchase & Division of 
Division of Distribution Law Enforcement Refuges and Lands Field 
Accounting of Game Game Public Division 
i and Budget Research General Bounties Acquisition ManagementInformation Administration Total 
SEE eee ere eT ee ree $ 45,824.42 $ 22,336.18 $1,568.50 $165,100.26 $ 8,274.00 $13,475.62 9,763.1 14,033: 925. 09) 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em- $ ee eee: Se meee 

AS rrr re reer oe 2,079.71 3,484.58 1,064.79 72,730.64 729.58 678.95 19,018.88 724.34: 8118.13 108;629.60 
Deputy Game Protectors: 

a RSA Sora $22,666.50 

rere ee ere Os Ra Cee eS se arene. EWE «ccibege  “scAakaeesn ca deieaees 35,148.83 
Wages: 

Labor Cutting Fire, Refuge & Bound- 

or ee, ee, ck hh sc adidie es “Mae scncsh i tecahass | “Weeseatnse seenenas  waelvancees ee piamretastols 50,191.69 
Labor at Game Farms, etc. ........... 5,909.49 46.533.94 2,435.34 16,642.16 864.52 kf i ie 2;518:15 1,848.08 80.078.25. 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program .... ........- PET speccdee | -ciiieeneed . \iawaeean 30.00 PE Sacckhsansy tindpeuede 16,842.31 
i OC COREE Cs cedacdacse cranes sande dee EE Sen) SA dake ceemeealee bole suis te Sener ee ee ok 46.853.90 
Rabbit Trapping & Wild Game Transfer.......... EE egies ht Pastieening”, * CREME Nee US a sigcdeumk: Wes wees Ne cole talae alae 37,834.59 
i ee CE oc. Le ede ee sa ebeeeee es | #S4,c0meCe 18,969.64 3.90 ERE ere a ee eee WE asctacsigus. “ieendeuxes 30.236.60 
ere: Be COPTRRD |. ccccccccacesetes 28.08 1,626.49 1.33 511.77 28.98 8.13 1,076.58 147.91 16.87 3,446.14 
Purchase of State Game Lands (title 

and survey included) ....ccccccosse  covccvecs Se Si euc. ch et bewtos (lane Ce oes diene Wh tok 136 182.51 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes ....  ...secees SD aoe lo “ila Ree ads Vea nen Cen en aes Lee 8 Ee i ene 37,573.02 
Building and. Construction ......++...  sescccece NE ei Sin nce meatier ctniehl. qilovowde.! fot eae |} athe ie a i tera Sitar 4,297.29 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds & Equip- 

SOTEE  COVIERCE acca ceccsscccceces 147.73 357.26 8.35 BEEN) atdinada 15.79 1,051.79 330.70 55.50 2,103.75. 
RR OE TURNED cece Ui ccctccccses “Seduesees. © beReAkSes  “eaevesy | eR a ea Retin Me? Meats 7 nt Seer 1,141.21 
Equipment —...... . rc ccccccccccevcccevens 96.80 et ae 167.22 62.00 1,565.73 442.80 1,247.95 158.40 5.588.55 
Miscellaneous Supplies ...............- 1,452.82 11,257.65 674.10 1,576.81 2,891.04 104.13 9,402.12 2,276.00 187.93 29 822.60 
ee eer ee 771.30 a! ere 308.43 27.82 124.58 10,885 01 538.25 230.38 15.634.02 
Light, Power and Fuel .......--.-++.-+: re 2,760.95 93.15 ee ee eS ee ea a 264.25 3 330.62 
ee ARES rer rrr er Tee ee eee ee 896.80 865.02 56.08 2.567.18 101.79 158.76 2.390.33 192.28 410.04 7,638.28 
Postage, Telephone & Telegraph ...... 4,954.44 641.62 66.48 6,303.23 542.39 129.32 2.903.88 864.99 3.070.94 19.477.29 
Rentals—Monthly Auto Storage, etc. 496.90 DOME ks 'wdiness Te} sbnxeoda 2,700.00 9,402.70 212.03 3,621.00 18 889.69 
Bounty Payments and GrantS ........  cccccrcss —sevcecnes | ne ee ere EME ovarctcic dae” | etasicns sas eelakd Vanna der ees 55.978.00 
Refunds of Receipts ......--..-.eseeee GON See cccees * cawsums cee Po i A RU EE fee 2 St Bs 415.00 
Game-Kill Tabulation & Expenses Inci- 

. Gent Op. GRO TAME ances cceccess Se are encanta) a aaine eeu MaMENENNE fo ces dco“ libw Sarena’. ewe bincela.s 17,419.48 
ees: 

Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. ......... SE ston s< 336.60 68.00 115.00 194.00 SS case 3.270.20 
Dames We BORE ois cake nesctovesctw  septthwba, “ese bseswe | Sapiic es ee ee Lis PC, CREME co Paes ak bale 2,809.35 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 

WONG ki kos cmbadcsdetae heed seeks che 602.37 Gee. s vanwais 347.75 353.55 56.41 80.31 458.71 42.79 2.008.98 
Newspaper Advertising ......--....e0+. SS ie <sciceaey “A etweses Sk Beer. 131.83 GEO not nin mn 4 bh. 5 599.62 
Printing, Binding and Paper .........- 2,955.45  - “cheese 585.12 619.02 184.84 573.21 30,918.82 29.99 35,900.66 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and 

Mise. Forms (through Dept. of Rev- 

GME Ska dine tae cakea ve ean sae et we I hes cP a ea Nicaea he ieee TE Gt. lo taswsl wankuke dds ) @A0Esmsese <ekded 24,152.59 
Administering State Employes’ Retire- 

ment + vcr (through Dept. of State) 1,644.94 870.42 60.99 6,349.53 272.62 995.68 3,347.36 522.21 1,186.25 15,250.00 
Replacement Checks (Through Dept. of 

TYORTUEG) ae snc cle veceseestengeiess eee een RR ea ae | MR eg eee 5 a, loin winn!  agicceealee SU eageaeas Kanesdiacdes 34.96 

,ii, yg (eS nent eee eee eh $114,322.93 $220,020.67 $9,033.01* $324,010.52 $67,813.31 $147,403.42 $254,783.38 $57,527.68 $53,165.75 $1.248 080.67 
Funds Available May 31, 1945 ......cccccccsccesccecccssccttn cr senr esse eseceweeet eset etec eet en eee seetseecesteseeeereeseseeetaseseeeeee $2,206,479.14* 





* FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $1.861,503.75 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW: 
Amount reserved from previous and current budget allocation to cover commitments mostly for land purchases ..........-- 


Amount allocated for budgetary purposes for the biennium beginning June 1, 1945 


Wartime Reserve (Refer to Page 21 This Article for Details) 


ee en a ee as a: ae ree 
Less: War Bond Investment (from Wartime Reserve) ...-..-:cceeccesc cece eter tree tern a cere teres eeeeeenenee 
Wated Geter: |g ain sb iele'a (0.0 844 Ua ban eda ins CNe Fee. ENRK ROK as ¥ 060% CE CMEE Se so tOe NUMRECS 2 94 RSC ee ccc cers cca cenccaeeet MeebessSHsensoertadecdoads 
This leaves a net operating balance (which amount is required for operating expenses each year after May 31, until revenue from sale of 
licenses becomes available in the Fall) amounting to ......... Sey rioger ses ew os cea Cavig nse ele Vou suas cogedblde ane Weeteebale cle 


Explanation of Miscellaneous Supplies 


wate eee et tweet reet teases eeseees ees 


$179.298.75 
514,675.00 


200,000.00 1,167.600.00 





POCO ee eH EERE HEE EEE HEHEHE EH eee EEE EERE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EE HED 


1,861.503.75 


$ 344,975.39 
$ 29.822.60 


$11,257.65 Division of Propagation—for equipment and supplies used in connection with the propagation, purchase and distribution of game; and mainte- 
nance and repairs to buildings on the State Game Farms. 
$9.402.12 Division of Land Management—for seed, lime and fertilizer; Game Land and Refuge signs; and materials and tools for maintenance of Game 


Lands and Game Land headquarters. 


$4 487.25 Division of Law Enforcement—for ammunition and traps for controlling predators. f 
$4,694.98 for miscellaneous office supplies, films for educational purposes and maintenance and repairs to Research Station at the Loyalsock State Game 


Farm. 
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Grass Roots of the Future 





Photo by Dr. C. S. Apgar. 


No civilization has ever yet survived the disappearance of its forests. 


tensive natural unit, but is comparatively 
powerless in doing anything for timber con- 
servation on widely scattered territories 
privately held. He can advise and endeavor 
to educate, but he cannot prevent the de- 
struction if the owner is determined to see 
it through. The question arises, “Has the 
time come in the interests of the natural 
heritage of future generations to extend the 
principle of the Right of Eminent Domain to 
abridge the freedom to destroy, even on 
lands privately held, and by the owners 
themselves?” 


Brilliant minds with a high sense of jus- 
tice, backed by an uncompromising high 
purpose will need to influence the laws in 
every state if true conservation is to be 
guaranteed—unless education can accomplish 
the same results in time. But in any event 
the objective must come first, backed by 
those with enough conviction, enough cour- 
age and enough authority not to compromise. 
For, as stated above, Nature herself can 
never compromise. 


The recently accelerated plan of the Izaak 
Walton League to press for the teaching of 
Conservation in all of our schools fits in 
beautifully with this idea that returning 
servicemen shall be the champions of con- 
servation in the future. These may have 
the burning zeal to save America at home 
as they have done all over the world, but 
they will be young, many of them with a 
partial higher education, many with none at 
all. However, the government has already 
pledged to them the opportunities of higher 
learning. It is time we insist there be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of these post-war 
students the subject of Conservation as it 
applies to everything desirable in outdoor 
America. 


The required course for a graduate expert 
in conservation should be the basic liberal 
arts curriculum with heavy emphasis on the 
sciences, particularly biology, physiology, 
geology, and physics, and the related sub- 
jects of hygiene, physiography, and hydraul- 
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(Continued from page 7) 


ics, the latter to include some higher math- 
ematics and civil engineering. One is temp- 
ted to nominate a new science, in a sense 
an origination of the Izaak Walton League, 
called Biological Engineering, and a new 
specialist, the Biological Engineer. 

The graduate conservationist would, in ad- 
dition to other qualifications, be very much 
a biologist and something of an engineer, 
Having acquired the broad general education 
above suggested he should, before qualify- 
ing as expert, read most everything of major 
significance known about conservation here 
and abroad, and should be endowed to make 
comparative studies in foreign fields. He 
could, as examples, learn about fish culture 
in Russia, and forestry, flood control, and 
hygienic water management from Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and England—and from 
the civilized elements, if any, in Germany. 

From this reservoir of informed authorities 
on conservation, including, young persons 
who for good reason were not in the armed 
services, could be drawn teachers for the 
subject in our public schools. From it could 
also come the needed reserves, the vital 
driving force, to keep the subject alive and 
aggressive in the press, in the lecture room, 
and wherever its influence need be felt. 

The ground-work has been laid, and these 
young men and women would have many 
loyal friends to guide them, work with them, 
and back them to the limit. As well they 
should, for it was the improvident older gen- 
erations who gave to them a second world 
war, and who will soon be handing over to 
them a Nature’s America requiring many 
long-term credits in lieu of an America 
overflowing with the quick assets their 
sacrifice so richly deserves. 





experience we will n 


Photo by C. G. Krieble. 
Unless we wish to | out the statement under the above photo by our own national 
ee 


some heroic timber policies for the future. 
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Now It Can Be Told 


his groundwork organization. In some man- 
ner he learned of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and called on President Ross 
L. Leffler, who outlined the administrative 
organization of the field employes of the 
Commission. McKee apparently felt that the 
Commission could render valuable assistance 
in the program and solicited its help. Mr. 
Lefler promptly gave his consent to its use 
and directed the writer to work out detailed 
plans for cooperation. 


Specisl Agent McKee and the writer spent 
the better part of an entire day discussing 
the best ways and means to accomplish the 
purpose. McKee quickly approved the 
writer’s opinion that the most effective means 
of utilizing the services of the Game Protec- 
tors was to secretly retain the fact that they 
were assisting in any manner. It seemed 
more logical that a Game Protector could 
obtain information as a representative of the 
Game Commission, than he could if it were 
known he was gathering information that 
ultimately would reach the F.BI. Accord- 
ingly, detailed and secret plans were made 
whereby information concerning the internai 
security of the Country coming to the knowl- 
edge of field officers was promptly submitted 
on special forms to the Chief of the Division 
of Law Enforcement, who acted as co- 
ordinator between the Commission and the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh offices of the 
FB.I. Specially prepared secret reports were 
designed for this purpose. Incidentally, the 
Philadelphia office of the F.B.I. had accepted 
and approved for the Eastern jurisdiction, 
the plan adopted at Pittsburgh with Special 
Agent McKee, thus gaining a_ statewide 
coverage. 


The field reports were rephrased and 
transmitted respectively to the Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia offices of the F.B.I., accord- 
ing to the geographic jurisdiction involved. 
During the war fourteen (14) cases of sus- 
pected persons, “situations,” or “incidents,” 
regarding internal security were transmitted 
to the Philadelphia office, and seven (7) 
similar cases coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Pittsburgh office were directed for 
their attention. 

The F.BI. has adopted a policy of “total 
elimination” of every single complaint, oral 
or written, that it received, whether or not 
it indicated on the surface that an investiga- 
tion was worthwhile or justified. 

The writer was selected as the coordinator 
for all inter-investigational work desired by 
the F.BI. During the course of the war 
fifty-one (51) cases requesting detailed in- 
vestigations. were referred to ovr offices at 
Harrisburg for investigation. These fe!] in 
seven (7) different classifications, all directly 
related with internal security or violations 
of the Selective Service Laws. More than 
three hundred (300) persons were judici- 
ously interviewed, often without the identity 
of the interviewer being disclosed. 

It would be most unwise to relate in 
this article either the type or class of in- 
vestigations performed, or to reveal the iden- 
tities of those under investigation. Many 
of the allegedly suspected persons were 
prominent, professional and businessmen in 
the communities in which they resided. 
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More frequently than not, these persons were 
totally innocent of any wrongdoing, inten- 
tional or otherwise. Others, however, felt 
that they could develop “fool proof” schemes 
whereby they would never be caught. They 
learned they were entirely wrong in their 
suppositions. But each case had to be elim- 
inated, either in the affirmative or negative, 
without prejudice, fear or favor. The in- 
vestigative task in each case required tact, 
integrity, and a constant vigilance that even 
the slightest infringement of the rights and 
civil liberties of American citizens were not 
violated. 

Frequently it was necessary to supple- 
ment the final reports with documentary 
evidence of proof. All of this type of in- 
vestigational work was carried on personally 
by the writer, and some of the Field Divi- 
sion Supervisors, namely, Rollin Heffelfinger, 
Hayes T. Englert, W. J. Davis, and J. C. 
Gilford. They were selected because of 
certain conditions that arose in connection 





HAMHEAD HOGG 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 





“Wow! 
can hardly wait for hunting season to open!” 


There’s a lot of game this year! I 


with the investigations. The cooperation of 
a few Game Protectors was utilized, prin- 
cipally on surveillance work. All of them 
did a splendid, thorough and reliable job. 
The writer pays high tribute to their abilities 
and integrity. 

The United States Army Intelligence at 
Pittsburgh was confronted with the problem 
of “checking” thousands of applicants seek- 
ing work in Army Ordnance plants in the 
central and northern parts of the State. 
They solicited the aid of the Commission, 
and a plan somewhat comparable to the plan 
effected with the F.B.I. was employed, except 
that in these cases local Game Protectors 
participated more actively. More than four- 
teen hundred (1400) prospective employes 
were “checked” and reported for this agency 
in a little less than seven months. Space does 
not permit the long tabulation of field offi- 
cers who cooperated in this important func- 
tion, 
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Another plan was devised to protect the 
interests of the F.BI. Game Protectors 
were temporarily restrained from searching 
the residence or home of a suspected alien, 
until clearance had been obtained from the 
Law Enforcement Division of the Commis- 
sion at Harrisburg. This procedure did not 
retard operations in the least. The suspect’s 
name, address and nationality, having pre- 
viously been transmitted to the Harrisburg 
Headquarters, was referred, by telephone, to 
the proper F.B.I. office for “checking” before 
the search was authorized. The purpose was 
obvious and eliminated interference on the 
part of Game Protectors with any work in 
which the F. B. I. was specifically and ac- 
tively engaged with the subject at the time 
of the proposed search. The work of the 
F.B.I. might have been much more impor- 
tant than a search for the unlawful pos- 
session of a shotgun, rifle or dog, being used 
for hunting purposes by an alien. 

Aliens in the field, while hunting, were as 
usual, arrested on sight. 


Copies of prosecution reports were trans- 
mitted to the F.B.I. in all alien cases. This 
information supplemented or supplied new 
data. for their files. ; 

From 1940 to 1945, Special Agents in 
Charge of the Pittsburgh District with whom 
we cooperated were: Messrs. S. K. McKee, 
J. E. Thornton, H. K. Johnson and H. T. 
O’Connor. In line with Bureau policy, they 
have all been transferred to new assign- 
ments. In Philadelphia, during the same 
period of time, Mr. J. F. Sears was the 
Special Agent in Charge. Each of these men 
were competent, highly respected gentlemen 
with whom it has been a distinct pleasure 
to work. 

This article has not been written with any 
thought in mind of aggrandizing the co- 
operation of the Game Protectors in pref- 
erence, or in excess of the splendid co- 
operation rendered by other agencies of the 
State Government, or private agencies who 
afforded equally fine aid to Federal agencies. 
I refer to the Pennsylvania State Police, the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and more than ten score loyal Americans 
with whom I had the pleasure to associate 
during this most interesting and fascinating 
work, 

In conclusion, it is my hope that my friend 
who was somewhat critical of the “at home” 
Game Protector will see this article and 
learn of the wonderful services these officers 
offered to their country willingly, unhesitat- 
ingly, and loyally gave their Country since, 
“Now it can be told.” 


Dill is a native of Mediterranean countries, 
southern Russia, and grows wild in various 
parts of Africa and Asia. 


Mistletoe is a semiparasite; it has ab- 
sorbing organs to obtain materials from the 
host plant, and at the same time has 
chlorophyll which enables it to manufacture 
food. 
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Which do you want your children to see? 


fessional foresters but the supply of techni- 
cians stopped there. 

In many places by 1926 wildlife stocks 
were in a bad way. The general use of the 
automobile had both spread out and intensi- 
fied gun pressure. In earlier decades, if 
game supplies dwindled near home there 
were generally happy hunting grounds far- 
ther on. But man’s triumph over distance 
tapped these natural reservoirs of wildlife 
reserves. Something besides going more 
miles to hunt needed doing and all of a sud- 
den game officials realized that their old 
cut-and-dry methods, their reliance on re- 
strictive laws alone, had not panned out. 
They had been, one might say, relying on 
midwives to treat a serious ailment.. Now 
they commenced yelling for a do¢tor. 

The colleges responded and the output of 
augmented curricula was absorbed rapidly. 
Countless competent investigations were 
launched, experiments set up and programs 
laid out which pulled the management of 
game species from the realm of guesswork 
down toward sound and scientific procedure. 

Techniques of censusing game populations 
were evolved. It was determined how much 
of this or that a deer or an elk must have to 
eat, how much of it was available and how 
fast it could reproduce itself, all of which 
made for a clear idea of range capacities. 


Progress was made on the important item. 


of desirable sex ratios, the balance between 


summer and winter needs of animals and a 
long list of other important factors. 


Game-Forest Objectives Dovetail 


But perhaps more significant was the dem- 
onstration that game is not a thing apart 
from man’s other interests nor its manage- 
ment an isolated endeavor. It ties in with 
most of the other uses made of land, and that 
throws the game specialist into a tight com- 
pany composed of agriculturalists, foresters, 
economists and so on. 

In the management of forest-type game, 
professional and jurisdictional lines between 
game and forest specialists are already 
blurred and indistinct. The interests of the 
two groups overlap and the gears of their 
organizations naturally mesh. What is good 
for the objective of one is, in the broad sense. 
also good for the other. 

The idea of sustained yield logging had 
been well and widely talked before game 
management had been reduced to definitions. 
Forest management on this basis calls for 
the following of one of two general pro- 
grams. The first is rotation cutting, which 
means the periodic harvesting of timber on 
given plots, each of such a size that by the 
time the last has been covered the site of the 
first cutting will again be ready to yield 
merchantable timber. The second program 
is one of harvesting individual trees so that 
the mature and cripples are being constantly 
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removed, thereby speeding growth of the 
young and healthy. 


But by either method edge is constantly 
created. If game is in the vicinity it will 
find and use that edge. If game is not 
present and the cover is of a type which wil] 
support a given species seed stock can be 
introduced in a hurry because the trapping 
and transfer of game animals has been re- 
duced to a simple procedure. If the edge 
needs help by the introduction of food plants 
that can be done, too. 

While sustained yield logging is still too 
new a practice to have reflected many big 
scale effects on game populations all one 
needs to do to visualize the possibilities is 
to remember what happened in the Lake 
Superior country. The procedure there 
roughly and just by chance followed some 
of the basic principles of modern forest man- 
agement. There was no plan or purpose, true, 
but some of the results consciously desired 
today were achieved and the fact that they 
just happened to come about does not de- 
tract from the quality of the demonstration. 
Here we had a reasonably steady flow of 
new edge across many millions of acres for 
over half a century. In that period swamps. 
and some uplands were scenes of cutting 
two and three times. The yield of forest 
products was not what it might have been 
had the original harvest been by plan but 
that yield, for the region, has been raggedly 
continuous. And the game supplies have 
held up, too. Now and again they have 
faltered in sections but at no time have they 
failed over wide areas. A hundred miles 
southward lie regions which had compar- 
able forest types but where the harvest was 
fast and furious and, because of their fires, 
more destructive. For decades some of these 
sections had no deer at all and certain coun- 
ties remained closed to hunters for the span 
of a generation. This contrast should rather 
well emphasize the point. 

Of course, the objective advanced by early 
advocates of sustained forest yield was the 
continuing supply of wood. Almost as im- 
portant, however, was the promise of perma- 
nence for economic, social and political in- 
stitutions within the areas. The necessity 
of giving towns and their populations stabil- 
ity needs no argument. But the greater the 
diversification of commercial interests, the 
healthier will be the business and social 
life in any town. Possibilities for recreation 
are a distinctly valuable commercial asset 
to a community and nowhere is the fact 
better exemplified than in this same Lake 
Superior country. It is within easy reach 
of great centers of population, and while 
the volume of summer tourist traffic is heavy 
and profitable, nevertheless the annual deer 
season is the one big harvest time and has 
been for decades. For many small towns it 
means just the difference between folding 
up and staying on the map, and big towns, 
remember, feed on the well-being of small 
ones. In forested regions, then, a contin- 
uous supply of deer or grouse or any other 
wildlife form may be just as important to 
the population of a community as is the saw- 
mill with its payroll. 

The demand for forest products for the 
war effort brought timber operations to many 
established game areas, For some time cut- 
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Dogs Are Conservationists 


throw out anything of an edible nature to 
be frozen fast in the soil, ice, snow, etc. 
If someone else puts out such material, 
clean it up or report it to the Sanitary De- 
partment or other City Officials. Neighbor- 
hood cooperation will do much to eliminate 
these dangers, 

Usually some of the mild intestinal anti- 
septics or preparations designed to allay in- 
flammation and fermentation in the stomach 
and intestines will control this condition if 
given early. 

You should not procrastinate about treat- 
ment of your dog if seized with nausea and 
diarrhea in mid-winter. Take him to your 
veterinarian promptly, for then you may 
expect a prompt recovery. If these cases are 
permitted to carry on for several days the 
condition is very apt to become so severe, 
that recovery will be not only postponed but 
may become impossible. 
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Yes, dogs bury bones in mid-winter as 
they do in the summertime. However, the 
bone buried by the dog is usually not the 
offender in these cases. It is the bone or 
other edible material thrown out by care- 
less individuals which is covered up, not by 
clean mother earth, but by contaminated 
ice, snow, etc., which causes the trouble. 

General feeding of your dog in wintertime 
is basically the same as in any other season. 
The exception would be that in cold weather 
the dog would use a little more fuel to keep 
warm. For instance—possibly a slight in- 
crease in fats and carbohydrates, with a slight 
increase in the total intake of food. The 
old standard peacetime foods of meat, milk, 
eggs, table fish, dog crackers and water will 
still be your most dependable and needed 
foods for mid-winter feeding. 


Timber and Game--Twin Crops 


ting on a small scale had progressed on game 
refuges here and there for the purpose of 
opening canopies and increasing browse. But 
the war multiplied such activity. Thousands 
of acres have been selectively cut and tech- 
nical game staffs, trained in collecting and 
interpreting pertinent data, may very well 
turn up leads for other forest managers to 
follow as the ultimate effects on quail, tur- 
key and deer populations are demonstrated. 

For many years fire has been a tool in 
quail management in southeastern states. 
By this means undesirable ground cover was 
removed and essential openings kept con- 
stant. To many a forester the deliberate 
setting of fire is anathema and because burn- 
ing seemed to function well for the game 
manager’s purposes there was for a time 
a rather definite hesitancy, in some forestry 
circles to give game interests a whole- 
hearted welcome. But those fires were on 
the whole reasonably well controlled. Michi- 
gan experimented for years with fire as a 
means of pruning wild blueberry bushes and 
demonstrated that not only the size of burn- 
ings but their speed and intensity can be 
planned. So it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that in the future fire may be used 
more or less extensively as a means of main- 
taining openings in forests where the growth 
has attained no commercial value and in 
consequence would be too costly to remove 
by any other method. 

But with the upsurge of demand for forest 
products southern quail managers broadened 
their habitat improvement by use of the 
axe. In this region, as was indicated earlier, 
the association of quail with agriculture is 
neither so close nor so fixed as it is farther 
north. Many a tract of timber on planta- 
tions where quail production is of large 
economic importance was thinned during the 
early ’forties with a special eye to improving 
sites for the coveys, and the coveys put 
those new facilities promptly to use. 


The Pacific Northwest presents its own 
peculiar problems. Factors wholly missing 
elsewhere are present. Variations of tree 
species, rainfall and soil types inject all man- 
ner of complications into relatively small 
areas. Deer, elk and the native blue and 


dusky grouse like the cutovers and burns, 


and burns must always be reckoned with so 
long as man is careless with fire, and light- 
ning. strikes. But in many sections tree 
growth is so rapid that what makes good 
habitat today is something else again a few 
years later. Dense canopies close in a sur- 
prisingly short span of time.“ On the other 
hand, certain trees reach merchantable size 
in from thirty to forty years, which makes 
possible a rotation harvest on a short cycle. 

Recent studies of the blacktail deer in 
Oregon opened new possibilities for increas- 
ing and sustaining its populations. It was 
shown that in many places too heavy a kill 
of deer was permitted too early in their 
invasion of new clearings. The great Tilla- 
mook burn of 1939, when 300,000 acres of 
virgin timber were laid waste, gave excellent 
opportunity for observation and a try-out 
of management techniques. After two years 
of protection and then a program of moder- 
ate shooting the population had increased 
1500 per cent by 1943. Furthermore, the 
condition of specimens taken was far better 
than it had been when openings were few 
and far between. 

Game Is Crop . . Like Timber 

In such a presentation as this, of course, it 
is only possible to generalize. Our objective 
has been to draw the picture in broad strokes 
and, indeed had detail been desirable, many 
blanks would have appeared on the canvas. 
The science of game management is new. 
The surface has scarcely been scratched. 
Understanding the needs and responses of 
wild things is not as simple as is the job 
when domestic flocks and herds are con- 
cerned. 





(Conclusion) 


Still, we are on our way. Foresters, in 
their long-range planning, are no longer in- 
attentive to the wants of the sportsman or 
the demands of the things he hunts. Game 
is recognized as a cash asset. More impor- 
tant, it is recognized as a crop, to be grown 
by tried and approved practices and to be 
harvested intelligently. 

Just how much larger the annual yield 
may safely be in the future is anybody’s 
guess. But this much seems certain: for 
many parts of the country we have not even 
approached the upper limits. With increas- 
ing emphasis on the necessity and ‘economic 
feasibility of cropping not only our remain- 
ing stands of virgin timber but those millions 
of acres of second growth and man-planted 
forests which are coming along, the outlook 
for more and more sustained yield logging 
should be good if we are as far-sighted as we 
think we are. Once that practice is wide- 
spread and general, and once the slight mod- 
ifications in standard operational procedure 
which make for better game habitat are 
recognized and heeded, the battle for more 
of those game types which depend on forests 
is largely won. 

It is no longer necessary to await the slow 
and natural infiltration of birds and mam- 
mals to newly created habitat. A few traps 
in places of abundance, a few trucks, a few 
days and, lo, the seed stock is planted! 
Learning, as we are, what it takes to keep 
that wildlife healthy, contented and self- 
productive; knowing, as we are coming to 
know, the capacities of given ranges and 
what they may safely yield in given periods; 
aware, as we have become, of the expected 
growth of the hunting legions as time reels 
on; and appreciating, as we do, the physica! 
and spiritual stimuli that the hunter takes 
home along with his bag—why, we should 
be well on our way to a hunting ground 
where the quality of happiness is secure for 
all time. ° 
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The Records of a Professional Duck Hunter 





Pintails 


days in September (getting 26 Black Ducks 
and others); 304 days in October (256 
Blacks); 255 days in November (204 Blacks), 
and thirty-four days in December, until the 
river froze over, netted 36 Black Ducks and 
others. He killed 18 geese in March, two in 
November, and one each in December and 
April. 

During the fall months and early spring, 
the river serves principally as a resting place 
for the ducks. When low, it affords some 
feeding. The river varies greatly in depth, 
in relation to the precipitation over the large 
watershed. The records for fifty years show 
the average spring stage is only 1.6 feet over 
that of the fall. 

Some rare birds fell before this hunter’s 
guns. A European Baldpate (Mareca pene- 
lope) was shot March 25, 1908. A Surf 
Scoter (Melanitta perspicillata), shot Novem- 
ber 2, 1908, and a Golden Plover (Pluvialis 
dominica dominica), shot October 26, 1920, 
with a Shoveller, shot September 16, 1908, 
and a Lesser Snow Goose, shot October 23, 
1916, were mounted at the time and recently 
were presented by Mr. Disney to the State 
Museum. His records show that he shot 
six eider ducks on November 26, 1920, six 
on December 6, 1920, and. two in 1929. He 
states that they were King Eiders. Old 
State Museum records note that he sold to 
the museum two King Eiders; one of these, 





a certain King Eider (Somateria spectabilis), 
was found recently in the attic of the 
museum. Bill Minick, his ‘buddy,’ on No- 
vember 12, 1930, shot a Blue Goose (Chen 
caerulescens) which was mounted and added 
to the State Museum. All these birds were 
shot on the Susquehanna at Harrisburg and 
are very rare for this district—the only 
records. Golden Plovers, giving the only 
records for this area, were shot in 1920, 1922, 
and 1919 (two). In his day, Disney had 
shot Long-billed Curlews here and saw 
Turnstones. He never saw an albino duck. 
He saw a Passenger Pigeon in 1878 or 1879. 

After 1920, when the Biological Survey 
teok over the banding of birds, he shot 1901 
ducks, but not one had been banded. Among 
350 Canada Geese that he shot (85 since 
1897), one which was shot in 1930 carried 
a band put on by Jack Miner the previous 
fall. 

Colloquial names applied to waterfowl, as 
recorded in the Disney diary, are: Horned 
Grebe, chickenbill; Gadwall, gray duck; 
European Widgeon, penelope widgeon; Bald- 
pate, ballphate; Pintail, sprigtail; Shoveller, 
spoonbill; Redhead, red neck; Ring-necked 
Duck, acecorn, acorn, or ringbill; Scaup, 
blackhead, bay blackhead, broadbill, blue- 
bill, and -bluehead; Golden-eye, whistler; 
Buffle-head, piddy; White-winged Scoter, 
muscovy, also coot; Surf Scoter, sea scoter; 
Ruddy Duck, Stiffy; Merganser, fisherman, 
fish duck. The ‘blackhead,’ of which 1746 
were shot, was possibly the Greater Scaup 
Duck, and the ‘bluebill’ and ‘bluehead’ per- 
haps the Lesser. The ‘shad duck’ or ‘shaddy,’ 
with two recorded, was probably a young 
Scaup, according to his description. 

Other birds which fell before the gun of 
this erstwhile hunter included 19 other 
plovers, Wilson’s Snipe, Bob-white and 
Pheasants, a Wild Turkey, rails and doves. 
When hunting, he assumed the attitude of 
others, that the quantity was limitless, but 
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he now appreciates the fact that such gun- 
ning has, at least in his neighborhood, prac- 
tically exterminated such birds as the Ruddy 
Duck, Gadwall, Redhead and Brant, and has 
made the Canvas-back, Ring-neck, Buffle- 
head, and Scoter such local rarities that to 
discover one is an event. 


Waterfowl Shot by Hardie Disney at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1897 to 1938 


Common Loon, Gavia immer immer .... 1 
Horned Grebe, Colymbus auritus ...... 2 
Whistling Swan, Cygnus columbianus .. 16 
Canada Goose, Branta canadensis 
I ibis ctncveweaceuredidusnnses 85 
Snow Goose, Chen hyperborea 
American Brant, Branta bernicla hrota . 9 
Common Mallard, Anas platyrhynchos 


CEUERED oc ccccccsercesaccescecns 909 
Black Duck, Anas rubripes tristis ...... 1534 
Gadwall, Chaulelasmus streperus ...... 81 
European Widgeon, Mareca penelope ... 3 
Baldpate, Mareca americana ............ 269 


American Pintail, Dafila acuta tzitbihoa . 902 
‘Teal,’ Nettion carolinense and Quer- 


RE GND oskeciccnctccudccatacs 189 
Shoveller, Spatula clypeata ............ 21 
Wood Duck, Aix sponsa ............... 25 
Redhead, Nyroca americana ............ 639 
Ring-necked Duck, Nyroca collaris .... 100 
Canvas-back, Nyroca valisineria ........ 413 
Greater Scaup Duck, Nyroca Marila ....1751 
Lesser Scaup Duck, Nyroca affinis ...... 196 
American Golden-eye, Glaucionetta 

clangula americana ................00. 274 
Buffle-head, Charitonetta albeola ....... 503 
King Eider, Somateria spectabilis ...... 9 
White-winged Scoter, Melanitta deglandi 336 
Surf Scoter, Melanitta perspicillata .... 1 
Ruddy Duck, Erismatura jamaicensis 

ES en eer eee a 680 
Merganser, Mergus sp.? ............0008 214 
American Coot, Fulica americana 

NE incdauebwunedbu ede ukes taaeen 16 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


There is danger in hunting the fall mush- 
room, as the species numbers into the hun- 
dreds and many are poisonous. One of the 
good mushrooms is the Royal or King Cap. 
It has a smooth top which carries colors of 
yellow and orange with yellow gills. This 
flat-capped mushroom is held up by a yel- 
low stem and at full growth the cap is 
grooved at the edges. The King Cap will 
test your knowledge of mushrooms, for it 
resembles certain poisonous types and the 
beginner should use caution. Everyone 
knows the Button, or Pink Bottomed, mush- 
rooms that are sold in containers in markets. 
These are cultivated from the common field 
mushrooms and in the fall the offspring of 
these fine eatables will be found growing 
only in fields and dry pastures. One thing 
to remember when hunting mushrooms is 
that any eatable mushroom found growing 
near rodent holes, spikes or castoff refuse 
can be poisonous. 





Fats, more than any other food, have the 
ability to satisfy hunger. 
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CLUB NOTES—Continued 
Martinsburg sportsmen have constructed 
two pens 24 x 48 feet and 6 feet high cov- 
ered with wire netting to house the 200 
day-old ringneck peeps they recently re- 
ceived from the Jordon State Game Farm to 
raise and release in their section. 


John M. Phillips of Pittsburgh, “that grand 
old man of conservation,” was the guest 
speaker at a gathering of 400 at the St. Marys 
Sportmen’s Association’s 10th anniversary 
banquet at Central High School on June 21. 

“If a farmer neglected his cattle as we 
sportsmen neglect feeding our game life, 
he’d be hauled to jail so quick his head 
would swim,” Mr. Phillips told the gathering. 
He urged hunters and Boy Scouts to plant 
nut trees in the woods to provide natural 
food for wildlife. 

Other special guests in attendance were: 
Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockway, member of the 
Game Commission; James H. Kell, Harris- 
burg, State Secretary of Forests and Waters; 
State Senator George B. Stevenson, Lock 
Haven; Congressman Leon H. Gavin, Oil 
City; Assemblyman H. P. Sorg, St. Marys; 
Maj. John H. Dodds, Army Engineering 
Corps, Pittsburgh; and Mr. Wilson, techni- 
cal engineer, Army Engineering Corps, 
Pittsburgh. 

During the afternoon preceding the ban- 
quet Mr. Phillips was taken to the site 
on Middle Fork where the first state lands 
were purchased during his administration, 
and where the sportsmen of the state pro- 
pose at some time in the future to erect a 
memorial in his honor. 


The Federated Sportsmen of Lancaster 
County held a special meeting at Mt. Joy 
on June 11 as a celebration of their one- 
hundredth meeting. 


The Fayette County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association recently lost one of its 
loyal workers in the person of Robert Lint 
of Vanderbilt, Pa., who passed away on Fri- 
day, July 13, 1945 of a heart condition. 

Mr. Lint was a director of the county 
association for several years, and acted as 
chairman of the Predator Control Committee. 

He was also active in the Tri-Town Sports- 
men Association of Vanderbilt, which is one 
of the locals of the county association, be- 
sides being a charter member of the C.U.V. 
Hunt Club. 

He will be greatly missed by the sports- 
men of Fayette and surrounding counties. 


Most of the 10,000 persons who attended 
the Farmers and Merchants Picnic at New 
Bethlehem visited the unique and interest- 
ing booth and wildlife exhibit arranged by 
the Red Bank Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, 

The booth was built of green poles roofed 
and sided with laurel and evergreen branches 
in generous profusion. Inside the booth 
were a number of very good mounted speci- 
mens of wildlife including pheasants, squirrels 
and a bear. 

Outside the booth in cages were several 
live animals and birds. A very pretty fawn 
attracted much attention as it strutted un- 
afraid and actively around its enclosure. In 
a cage on the other side of the booth were 
three coons that seemed to be enjoying the 
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picnic as much as anybody. In another cage 
were several young ringneck pheasants. 
Several hundred of these pheasants have 
been released in the area included in the 
Association, 

Girl Scouts were at the booth receiving 
applications for membership in the R.B.V.S.A. 
This body now has more than 500 members, 
and is doing much to promote the interests 
of sportsmen in this section. 

The mounted bear exhibited inside the 
booth has an interesting history. It was shot 
in 1940 by Floyd Marcy, who, with his twin 
brother was at Harry Evans’ hunting camp 
in Forrest County. They were out about 20 
miles from the camp when they came upon 
a bear. Instead of running, the bear charged 
the boys. Floyd drew his 32-caliber rifle, 
stepped aside and fired. The shot struck 
the bear in the left shoulder. Another shot 
lodged in bruin’s brain. The animal weighed 
325 pounds and provided many nice bear 
steaks for the youthful hunters and their 
friends, 


Old rooster meat is tender and juicy if, 
six weeks before killing, a tiny pellet of 
synthetic chemical] diethylstilbestrol is in- 
serted under the skin through a small cut; 
it causes fat to form in the muscles. 





Flying insects have descended from wing- 
less ancestors, 





Golden eagles are believed to live to be 
ene hundred years old. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Cowbirds do not build a nest nor feed 
their own or any other bird’s young. 
They are the. parasites of the bird world. 


2. It is incorrect to say that a “bee gathers 
honey”. A bee gathers nectar and man- 
ufactures honey. 


3. Opossums have hairless tails. 


4. A toad, wher catching insects, shoots 
forth his long, sticky tongue to ensnare 
them. 


5. Chimney swifts do not perch on wires. 


ANIMAL ODDITIES 


Lehigh County’s deer population was de- 
creased by four when a doe was struck and 
badly injured in the upper end of the county 
at Pleasant Corner on Route 29. 

Deputy Game Protector Clyde Kelchner 
of Neffs was notified of the accident, and 
put the animal out of its misery. When he 
dressed the doe to send the carcass to the 
Good Shepherd home in Allentown, he dis- 
covered that she would have become the 
mother of male triplets within the next two 
weeks, 

It is very unusual for a deer to give birth 
to more than twins. 


Butterflies that give off repulsive odors do 
so as a protection from birds and other 
enemies, and are found in both sexes; at- 
ractive scents are confined to the males. 
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STATE GAME LANDS AFFORD PUBLIC HUNTING--USE THEM 











mt Towns From Which Game Lands 
ber County Acres Are Accessible 
ccc cenenscnebnne ee 23.249 Canton, Leroy, Wheelerville 
SS eR re 36.796 Benton, Central, Nordmont 
De RTE, wocdccnsccncere 13,674 Emporium, Howard Siding, 
Benezette 
ee 8,300 Tionesta, Leeper, Marienville 
25 Elk (Firs: Purchase) ...... 6.302 Ridgway, Johnsonburg, Wilcox 
26 Bedford-Blair-Cambria ..... 9.229 Portage, Beaverdale, Claysburg 
DPEOED . scvsgecevseccsces 9.143 Ridgway, Hallton 
TLRS. oaks batekeadeonap s 9.831 Clarendon, Sheffield, Warren 
ER “a6 lan. cas sede ae 0a 11,572 Emporium, Smethport, Betula 
ES ne eS 3,901 Punxsutawney, Brookville 
EE So ck ieee oho hae ceed 13,705 —- Port Matilda, Sandy 
ldge 
964 ClearAea-MiK ..... 222s cccess 8,800 — Run, Frenchville, Kart- 
_ haus 
95 Guequehanna = ..........0... 7,155 Hallstead, Susquehanna, New 
Milford 
I a see caper cses’ 12,795 Monroe, Estella, New Albany 
DL “bicktonap es uhessennes 9,745 Tioga, Crooked Creek 
EN. coos nsadae tne beee - Stroudsburg, Tannersville 
er rer 7,932 Polk, Franklin, Clintonville 
Dn -<is-cikeckianstsoueae 809 White Haven, Blakeslee Corners 
PE jtstkitckcieheuneenes 1,568 Baker Summit, Woodbury 
42 Westmoreland ............. 7.701 New Florence, Ligonier, Seward 
43 Chester-Berks ........22.0-. 1,138 Elverson, Warwick 
44 Elk-Jefferson.............. 24,531 sh Brockway, Portland 
s 
45 Venango-Clarion ........... 3,304 Oil City, Van 
ee 1,760 os — Schafferstown, Brick- 
erville 
Oe ND «ne sneseséacdennnces 2,060 Henrys Bend, President, Oil City 
PE teen gh asd bes s6n Sabb 7,249 Buffalo Mills, Bedford 
49 Bedford-Pulton ............ 5.132 Amaranth, Buck Valley, Mattie 
PD MOUNTIINE 560bbd0s.000 0008000 3,168 Somerset, Berlin, Rockwood 
a) ea 668 Dunbar, Chalk Hill, Ohlopyle 
52 Lancaster-Berks ........... 1,470 Morganstown, Bowmansville, 
Churchtown 
PR) nawebbessp<o 505550508 4,552 McConnelisville, Harrisonville 
54 Jefferson-Elk ............-. 20,712 —. Brockway, Portland 
SPREE, cs sus 50> 06000005 2,231 Berwick, Orangeville, Benton 
DS! ccéoatbepseivnckes 4600 1,682’ Ferndale, Upper Black Eddy 
DPE, as pkulbovessouves co 33,141 Noxen, Mehoopany, Tunkhan- 
nock 
Ce Ee oe 10,361 Bloomsburg, Berwick, Catawissa 
59 Potter-McKean ............ 6,656 Port Allegany, Roulette, Shin- 
glehouse 
RS SE ree ae 4,028 Tyrone, Houtzdale 
DM. ‘psbnasiocdspseaneodn 8,142 Port Allegany, Smethport 
ER i envas sans bahees ome 520 Mt. Jewett, Ormsby 
EEE 2.770 Shippenville, Clarion, Knox 
ines abdse end eseeerse 236 Galeton, Sunderlandville 
ee Boast an onh > hat hense 3,783 Emmaville, Needmore 
ES ake se soc sctuseaeen 5,361 Colley, Lopez, Mildred 
Oe ED ns... 5 oe cnsveee 1, Broad Top City, Dudley, Coal- 
mont 
iP PI 1 Diss ss. .scccecess 3,034 Slate Run, Cedar Run, Lloyd 
ee 3,416 Guvs Mills, Townville, Black 
70 Wayne-Susquehanna 5,848 a Scott Center, Stevens 
nt 
71 Huntingdon ............ 4,780 Mt. Union, Mapleton Depot 
I See 2,019 Clarion, Shippenville 


73 
74 
75 


76 


87 


88 
89 


90 
91 


92 
93 


95 


105 


107 
108 


109 
110 


111 
112 


113 
114 


115 
116 
117 
118 


119 


120 
121 


122 
123 


124 


125 
126 
127 


128 
129 


130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 


137 
138 
139 


140 
141 


142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 


148 


Bedford-Blair-Huntingdon . 15.355 
Clarion-Jefferson .......... 6,043 
DEE «= wesscwsssecneuawes 24,142 
DEER “\swissnescwesaeannn 3,813 
en re 3,038 
0 re eee . 721 
I, Si ai ge eee eae a 2,158 
Lebanon-Berks-Schuylkill 7,278 
PMD scnaskscondnanes 3,408 
rT or i. «8 
Seer en 761 
Northumberland- Schuylkill 7,808 
RN ros A eke aaa te ae 922 
DE: Sistbhncies saeeennee 13,829 
CI nn cdnccncocasvaces 1,124 
POTTFFUMIAGR occ cccccccccs 6.431 
SE, new eddd baecouce tess 10,571 
CRORTEOIE .cccccccccesccsces 
Lackawanna-Luzerne ...... 10,513 
. 

PI cdacecnseceseésenenen 4.955 
ENN?) Nn 5G Sing Ga aicna ens 4,717 
rer rr 2.108 
Ee ankG 6 sus naan eeu 2,235 
IND cc canpdcecunaseepas 3,434 
DEE. svancvanseeaegeanesss 5.927 
I rr errr Ter 1,180 
PD “sc csnncocens eos 2,922 
RS ee rere Orr 3.776 
Erie-Crawford  ......cceceee 3.372 
ED sbbb bb ands A6440oN 484k 0s 325 
Pn. Rivet cakes se weae maine 1,832 
Bedford-Somerset .......... 3,704 
| rrr ee 1,303 
Berks-Schuylkill ........... 3,704 
puniata-Miffin ............ 3,870 
PE: GGkb swe hb sie nisbeas's 8.975 
DD AG eaciis Kae abo bww ene 1,442 
Berks-Schuylkill ........... 7,755 
Somerset-Fayette .......... 6,811 
RD Sion wasecacension 1 
Dy l kovasanueeds seen wie o% 534 
BONNE avn cscesescses soos Seana 
Montour-Northumberland 1,243 
 Witteeluedbnedinw on hais 3.768 
CE si haukc<oucwna es 2,976 
Huntingdon-Blair .......... +326 
DD Taccpsbensekecscon ans 7,129 
Clearfield-Cambria ......... 3,081 
IR EE EES See 1,524 
DEINE) os uguukiss seaunee das 1,709 
eer 721 
Franklin-Fulton ........... 5,387 
SECT See ee 742 
ES ee 592 
ys SEES SR Se eres 7,332 
Pn © cpnule cis waee eeme ghee 1,569 
Carbon-Monroe ............ 2,983 
DEON Sidueeseesssseuss 00d 946 
rr rrr err 187 
Gelhuylkill ..cccccceccccccces 1.247 
EOC oc ccccccccccsssves 2,008 
Lycoming-Sullivan ......... 6,128 
rrr eee 2,808 
NS EEE O OTR CE Ce 91 
NESS ree ore 1,114 
Nic chceech ass 6 cawewue'e 2,418 
MEE a545550505%)%55000n% 5% 164 
NS er ee 1,169 
ED, Pauw eun pa enk oe sue cane 2,005 
PP 2 .0.4ck6 webs abe ene 369 
TS he os OG aaa 7,622 
DE scscesneesueowe ex 326 
DE! oC casdatancaneek eae 2,970 
Pn 2oco.sekehoven sess 496 
SEE eSaaknahoseeeches fevnee 4,398 
Lawrence-Beaver ........... 369 
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Everett, Saxton, Will 

Clarion, Strattonville, Sigel 

English Center, Brookside, 
Waterville 

Upper Strasburg, Roxbury, 
Spring Run 

DuBois, Falls Creek 

Bigler, Kylertown 

Vintondale, Twin Rocks 

Pine Grove, Bethel, Lickdale 

Shade Gap, Maddenville, Fort 
Littleton 

Sandpatch, Glenco, Meyersdale 

York Furnace, Airville, Chance- 
ford 

Herndon, Trevorton, Gowen City 

Cambridge Springs, Seagertown 

Tidioute, Pittsfield, Garland 

Grampian, Mahaffey, McGees 
Mills 

Ickesburg, Honey Grove, Saville 

Lock Haven, FParrandsville, 
Haneyville 

Clearfield, Goshen 

Moosic, Thornhurst, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Howard, Lock Haven, Bellefonte 

Penfield, DuBois, Sabula 

Shawville, Lecontes Mills 

Annandale, Eau Claire, Slippery 
Rock 

Diamond, Dempseytown, Coop- 
erstown 

Rainsburg, Everett, Chaneyville 

Clearfield, West Decatur, Bigler 

Mount Union, Saltillo, Three 
Springs 

Snow Shoe, Karthaus, Moshan- 
non 

Albion, Beaver Center, Tracy 

Union City, Corry 

Milesburg, Snow Shoe 

Hyndman, Fairhope 

Bradys Bend, East Brady, Kaylor 

Eckville, Drehersville, Wana- 
makers 

Mifflintown, Wagner, Maitland 

St. Lawrence, Fallen Timber, 
Flinton 

Erie, Waterford, Goddard 

Shartlesville, Strausstown, Sum- 
mit Station 

Confluence, Ursina, Ohlopyle 


Huntingdon, Union Church, 
Mill Creek 

McVeytown, Strodes Mills, 
Lewistown 

Salladasburg, Brookside, White 
Pine 


Mooresburg, Chulasky, Danville 
Greeley, Shohola, Lackawaxen 
Burgettstown, Florence 


Huntin gdon, Williamsburg, 
Marklesburg 

Bear Creek. White Haven, 
Mountain Top 

Irvona, Westover 

Three Springs, Robertsdale, 


Broad Top City 
Townville, Hydetown, Tryonville 
Snede kerville, Checkerville, 
Glllette 
nee. Webster Mills, 


Ralston, Bodine 

Du Boistown, Williamsport 

Pocono Lake, Blakeslee, Pocono 
Pines 

Amaranth, Dott, Warfordsburg 

Albrightsville, Blakeslee Corners, 
White Haven 

Sandy Lake, Stoneboro, Hender- 
sonville 

Tyrone, Birmingham 

Hegins, Haas 


Bodines, Trout Run, Calvert 


Hillsgrove, Barbours, Proctor 
ai eae Gouldsboro, Dale- 
e 


= Pairmount, Quarry- 
ville 

New Bethlehem, Distant 
Fairchance, Oliphant Furnace 
—- Quakertown, Sellers- 


ville 

Middletown Center, Carmault 
Lake 

Christmas, Albrightsville, Mauch 
Chunk 

New Albany, New Era 

Garland, Pittsfield, Wrightsville 

Spartansburg, Corry 

Mt. Gretna, Colebrook, Lawn 

New Richmond, Teepleville 

Hollidaysburg, Roaring Springs, 
Frankstown 

Wampum, Elwood City, Enon 
Valley 





le 
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RED Seine O 5.6 000s seneenes 1,127 White Haven, Weatherly pig ee ere ee 
ee Ser reer ere 505 Pulaski, New Wilmington, New 180 Pike 

Bedford 181 York 
Pe BT ECE eT Ere 719 Plaingrove, North Liberty eee 
152 Crawford 419 Crossingville, Edinboro 
153 Indiana ... 783 Robinson, Bolivar, Blairsville SEE. op aiiek nO chen 
DEED. ghd s.ecdswiier ths ducecce 1,166 Wattsburg, Five Points, Corry 184 Cambria 
| a reer rrr 224 Lowville, Wattsburg, Pleasant 185 Indiana 

Lake 186 Monroe 
eer rere eee: 1,986 Cornwall, Brickerville, Eston- 

ville pe ee 
SU 8s wo drarea hc tks Sed swue's 1,546 Bursonville, Springtown, Bucks- 

ville So | a 
Ri I oiorng ss vbcdie tues nauns 1,611 Blandburg, Glasgow, Mountain- TR FE occ ccccses 

dale TRIE  oievice cn acunhot 
RU IN, | ac pl <Alv cds ss woerienien 7,331 Honesdale, Cold Spring, Tan- 

ners Falls po ee et ee 
— fear eter ee 245 Pine Grove, Summit Station WE Sse eect cha 
Oe Ms occ ass ses ada Sens ee sins 235 Waterford, West Greene, Phil- cere ae 

lipsville a eee 
REN ie AP ere Pree ere 206 Wattsburg, Arbuckle 195 Jefferson ......... 
a a ag als whe okie opiyie 183 North East, Colt Station pe eee 
RT a wes pedias ers weaeee 399 East Butler, Carbon Center, 

Lucasville TO Were «ccs 0s ss 
165 Northumberland ........... 1,105 Trevorton, Shamokin 198 Blair-Cambria... 
re ak Cae us b+ pacawiee 4,291 Canoe Creek, Hollidaysburg, 199 Crawford ........ 

Yellow Springs 
og BA Ae en 569 Wattsburg, Lowville 200 Oramtera ........-. 
168 Northampton .............. 1,401 Danielsville, Point Phillips, ; ee 


Wind Gap 
ee ee 702 Newville, Heberlig, Greensprings 
Pe 839 Marysville, Wertzville, Keystone 


169 Cumberland 
170 Perry-Cumberland 


STE GUE ccc ccccaceses 942 Thompsontown, Millerstown, 

Donnallys Mills er 
RU I Sa 5 bus Ks Se vine weis 722 Wilmot, Wyalusing 
“RR a arene arate 1,063 Midland, Glasgow, Esther yo eee 
CS eee ere ree 3,053 Glen Campbell, Rossiter, Mc- 

Gees Mills 206 Luzerne .......... 


175 Susquehanna 


PP TD Gin Ge weoK Owe eA Soe ee 5,812 State College, Port Matilda, ye ee ere 
Pine Grove Mills eee 
BO IE cs paws ce sccaicieen-e 66 Pittsburgh, Sharpsburg, Allison 219: DOUPRIR,.... vkeceess 
Park < 211 Dauphin-Lebanon 
ETO TIPOIIOD ng okie c sinc cece 164 New Castle, Skidmore, LEast- 


brook 


Dog owners know that experts are still 
undecided about “how does a trail-finding 
dog know in which direction the game has 
traveled?” 

This canine twister has no doubt detained 
many a woman’s mate until she tossed with 
anxiety, knowing not that the true, brave 
fellow merely argued his viewpoint over 
midnight oil at the local spotsman’s club. 

One night in a secluded hunting camp 
while my pointer dozed at our feet, Larry 
Patton and Hep Carver began a discussion 
of the various trail theories. 

“In my opinion,” said Larry, “when a dog 
finds a cold trail, he simply depends on in- 
stinct to determine which direction to take. 
It’s either that or . . .” 

“Folderol and pish-posh!” Hep blurted the 
interruption, I thought a bit rudely even 
for him. “I’m afeared you're fishin’ the 
wrong puddle, Bud,” he said, with an im- 
patient flourish. 

Hep, the veteran guide and woodsman, 
stared at the rough floor as if Larry’s sugges- 
tion had given his wisdom a major insult. 
To me it was understandable that he often 
got peeved when younger hunters tried to 
settle outdoor perplexities such as this trail 
puzzle. But this was Larry’s first visit to 
Hep’s camp. He would soon learn, like I 
had years back, to pay high respect to the 
judgment of this guide who really did know 
his Nature. 

Experience had taught me that whenever 
Hep drooped forward while studying his 
cabin floor he was planning to come forth 
verbally with some woodsy logic. Presently 
he straightened. His customary good humor 
had returned, 

“Truth of the matter is, boys,” he began, 
‘T’ve got this here which-way-trail business 
all figgered out in my head! But they’s so 


Serine eiatabe sais 736 Hallstead, New Milford 


188 Unit blocks of State 
Lands TOTAL .... 


TOE AND HEEL 


many crazy ideas on the loose these days that 
I just keep my theory secret.” 

He paused stubbornly. And I knew what 
to do about that. ‘We’re achin’ to hear your 
beliefs, Hep, ol’ pal. And for one, I’m bettin’ 
you've really got something brainy.” 

By this time he had removed his boots 
and was peeling off the last sock. “Afore I 
even start demonstratin’,” he said, “you 
younguns will have to admit that wild birds 
and animals are nigh smart as humings and a 





Be sure vou are all set for opening day—gun 
checked, etc. e 








ee eerie 6,822 Wilkes-Barre, 


MA Aas EE 327 Waterford, 


202 Crawford ......... 
203 Allegheny ........ 


Fae a tele 29.058 Dauphin, Indiantown Gap 
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Saede ae'ent 1,068 Holbrook, New Freeport, Aleppo 


1,406 Lords Valley, Blooming Grove 
563 Airville, Kyleville, York 


OPP ey aa 270 Kutztown, Krumeville, Virgin- 


ville 


Pee craces 2.778 Hawley, Blooming Grove 


2,179 Ashville, Coupon, Dean 
574 Commodore, Cherry Tree 
967 Stroudsburg, McMichaels, Brod- 
headsville 
White Haven, 
Mountain Top 


erie ees 1,139 Beavertown, Troxelville 
22 


Clinton 


Wattsburg, Union 


City 
bata ealarats 533 Colt Station, Townville 
nae aaa 321 Edinboro, Waterford 
LF ON eee 296° Winfield. New Berlin 


622 Meiserville 

1,035 Punxsutawney, Big Run 

259 Perkasie, Trumbauersville, Ty- 
lersport 

1,028 Columbus, Corry, Bear Lake 

2,468 Duncanville, Cresson, Lilly 

704 — Centerville, Lincoln- 
ville 

154 New Richmond, Townville 

269 Mifflinburg 

507 —— City, Tillotson, Lincoln- 
ville 

1,246 Wexford, Warrendale, Bradford 

oods 


Ww 
4,306 Roulette, 


ak ea aaa Oswayo, Shingle 
House 

as ees 1,248 Schnecksville, Clauseville, Lyon 
Valley 


797 Kingston, Red Rock 

833 Wilkes-Barre, Mountain Top 
7,075 Wellsboro, Galeton. Westfield 
4.162 Matamoras, Shohola 
10,984 Lykens, Tower City, Dauphin 





Game 


weeks tae 810,674 Acres 


By Orville Porterfield 


heap like ’em in ways. And a good dog may 
be more intelligent than either. 

“No half-way stuff for me,” he explained 
as he stepped here and there barefooted. 
“When I explain something, I go at it whole 
hog. Now let’s just imagine, fellers, that 
I’m a wise old fox on his night run. Say, 
Im racing through the bresh and then over 
some hard dry windswept ground. Notice 
how my toes press harder than my heels? 
Even on rock the front part of my track 
will likely hold scent longer and stronger 
than the hind part. Everybody knows of 
course that toes give out a heap worse odors 
than heels, anyway.” 

Hep glanced at Larry and me for con- 
firmation just as my pointer reared his head 
to test the air currents. 

“For my money, you're drivin’ nails,” | 
said, 

“Do proceed!” Larry urged. 

Thus encouraged Hep contorted himself to 
simulate an animal taking off through the tall 
and uncut. “We'll say a fox ran along here 
about an hour ago and now a hound finds his 
trail,” he continued. “If the hound is onto his 
stuff, you’ll see him hesitate over the first 
tracks he’s found. He'll poke into each 
footprint and move his sharp nose back and 
forth trying, I think, to figure which end is 
the toe—or, the direction he’s to go. No 
wonder it’s hard for a dog to decide on 
direction on a real cold trail when there’s 
no longer any scent in the heels of the tracks. 
Dogs have to ’stinguish between heel and toe 
scent. Otherwise they may run a direction 
opposite the one they should run—till the 
spoor gets too old to handle. Animals or 
birds—it’s all the same. Unless both heel 
and toe scent can still be found in a track, 
no dog can be certain which way the game 
has gone.” (Continued on next page) 
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Hep had spoken his piece, and I knew it 
when he fired up his pipe. “Well, fellers, 
there’s my theory. The only one that can’t 
be busted open by calm reasonin’. What 
do you think of it?” he asked. 

Larry and I had moved over near the cabin 
door which stood ajar. The night air of late 
autumn was bracing. Respectfully, I still 
faced Hep. “Seems to me you really have 
a good theory there, and I'd just like to know 
what percentage of dog owners think the 
same,” I commented. 

“Yes, you sure have offered a stout argu- 
ment,” Larry added. “And even in defeat, 
you would still be strong.” 


RETRIEVER GUN DOGS by William F. 
Brown. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. $3.00. 

The popularity of the retriever breed of 
dogs, both in the duck blind and in the 
field, has grown by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. Through specialized training 
their range of usefulness has been greatly 
extended, so much so, in fact, that many 
Sportsmen employ a retriever as an all- 
around dog. 

This book gives step-by-step lessons in 
the training of retrievers and discusses their 
selection and care, the various breed stand- 
ards, history and general background of this 
great group of dogs. There is a valuable 
section on outstanding retriever performers 
and dogs that have made retriever history. 


THE COUNTRY COOK BOOK by Cora, 
Rose and Bob Brown. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New York 
18, N. Y. $1.50. 

This is more than just a cook book. 
Starting with an interesting article on 
country hospitality, it explains how to make 
delicious pickle relishes, mushroom dishes, 
how to flavor with herbs and nuts and how 
to prepare game and fish. It gives recipes 
for cooking vegetables, soups, stews, breads 
and other dishes that grace the country 
table. 

Besides giving delicious recipes, this valu- 
able little book is a practical guide to can- 
ning and preserving food for the home, farm 
and camp as well as an instructional manual 
for the preparation of many of the fancy 
desserts and salads with which the country 
table abounds. 


—— --- 





Arnim Reeves of Galeton sent in this inter- 
esting photo of an angry possum which was 
chased up a tree by a dog. 
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OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. Raccoons may 
be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 





UPLAND GAME (Small A nny H ape limit Bag Limits Seasons 

bag) Day Season Open Close 
Pe .<ccncbddcaelne chasebenaunheeesanne > peer 8 
OD ns ons anes ennbass. 40 000%enec awe > Ds ceuat 12 
i iD. -.<cin bce G ia gendannehe conse’ Btunn es 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 7 counties closed)*® .......... Bh .aseces Eixese OV. 2.. TOV. Be 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only Dithance a 
i en, 2s caceehssehb saneebneden eaecee a 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox See 24 
EE seo ncnck cid iueiG. cuenetasacnonaesees - Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1946 
Grackies (commonly called Blackbirds) ......... Unprotected until Sepeenmer 30, 1946 
ReRres (GMOWSROS BRADDIES) 2... cccccccccccseccce $9 Desens 6 . Dec. 17.. Jan. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... cine : .... Oct. (22.. Peb. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by trapping (@tatewide)*® ............ RR ani esicning 20 |... Nov. 1.. Peb. 1, 1948 
ge (Groundhogs) .. pants ee  eeemen . ---- July” 1.. Sept. 30 
ear, Over One year old, by individual ........... 1 .....- 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... aj---- Nov. 28.. Nov. 29 


Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 
(Statewide), also antlerless deer in that part 


of southeastern Pennsylvania designated® .. 1 ...... 1f---- Dec. 1.. Dec. 15 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6...... 6 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 
FUR-BEARBRS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
ene, Gee INE MORRII oi wien cccscconccvcocease Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Se eee OD COREUE? .g wu nincnnsesccdedeuanee Unlimited ...- Dec. 1.. Peb. 1, 1846 
ey Se (ONS SEO” 6555066 ccecdwnecsccnence 2 .... Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1046 
SE” G6 5g 6G 446540 5d0505600660005004N 040088 Unprotected until September 30, 1946 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Oounties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Snyder, Tioga and Warren closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning Hfting traps on closing date). 


Deer, Southeastern Pennsylvania, Combined Season—Both sexes, spike bucks excepted, may be 
Killed in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia and 
Bucks, also those parts of Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton Counties 
lying south of U. 8. Highway Route No. 22, during the regular season without special 
permits. A hunter may kill only one deer and the regular hunting party limit appiies. 


Beavers—@tatewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Oommission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 

ers are required to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. .The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12: o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS 


Daily 1945 
Limits Open Seasons 
(Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 4 ern Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
I sls ais pane see onnh stb habawa eben tdenwees baat eekees par Weanee 
SOS ee. Ra err ry rrr errr re rrr ree 25 
Wild Duck, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers z 
rr ERIE ooo) Se ok in wpnin a sine sen$6eossewestdeaekss'e at Cialis Oct. 13-Dec. 31 
American and Redbreasted Mergamsers .........-..-seeeeeeeee 25 
pe ee ok GUC ES cho kibs.oShadw ed eaieans > oases 385s 2° 
I kh so 20 a Ss RERUN e SER Sdn abs 500.06 reEREM Bee Danek NOMS ie ethos k Oct, 10-Oct. 24 
OS SES RS | RRR 2 |S ee Se ree ne eee | ae, Nov. 1-Nov. 30 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 10 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 4 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(either singly or in the aggregate), may be taken. Possession Limit: Ducks, Geese, Brant 
and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck. 
No possession limit after first day on American and Redbreasted Merganeers. Other mi- 
gratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’s Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive open reasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton FPalls to the Delaware State line 
not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 
yards from shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to sunset regulation applies 
throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 9 A. M. 
is unlawful. 
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PICTORIAL 








Marlin Johns, 


Members of the Blaine Hill Sportsmen’s Association with food for wildlife which they are about to distribute. 
Ex-Senator G. Harold Watkins with a couple of young 


Top—left to right: 
Arthur Keister, Marlin and Ray Geist of upper Dauphin County with their fox catch of 1943. 
cottontails found on his estate in Schuylkill County, which is always open to public shooting. £ 

Center—left to right: Young foxes dug out of their den in schuylki.1 County shared the same bed and board with a rooster during their temporary 
imprisonment. Richard Blair, Pottstown, with large rattlesnake killed in Centre County; it had 11 rattles and a button. Two successful trappers 
with their bag of foxes, ’coons, minks, oppossums and skunks taken last fall. Linn Pierce, Huntzburg, Ohio, with 7-point buck killed in Clarion 
County in 1944. Nimrod Pierce is 89 years old. 

Bottom—left to right: A nice 6-point, 165 pounder killed in Franklin County by Grant Keefer of Sylvan. Top: James Smith, left, R. D. 4, 
Newport, with 9-point, 175 pounder killed in Perry County last year. Bottom: Earl W. Hill of Sunbury with 8-point, 200 pound hog-dressed buck 
killed in Northumberland County; it had a 27 inch spread. Top: A group Of enthusiastic sportsmen from Lancaster County all set for a day’s hunting. 
Bottom: Oliver Sabatini of Bethlehem with 6-pointer bagged in Pike County. Roy M. Bitler, Danville, with large trophy bagged in Montour 


County. 
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Happy Hunting! 











Carry your gun down and on 
safety. Never point a gun—either 
on purpose or accidentally — at any- 
thing you do not wish to shoot. Be 
sure of your target before you pull 
the trigger. Handle every gun as if 
it were loaded. 


Wear something bright — prefer- 
ably red—which will stand out in 
wooded areas. Never wear white for 
hunting. Never stand up in a boat 
to shoot. Allow only one hunter to 
shoot from boat at a time. Never 
shoot at hard, flat surfaces such as 


When crossing fences, let one 
member of the party climb over 
first without a gun. Hand all guns 
over to him, being sure to “break” 
the breech before handing over. Be 
sure barrel and action are clear of 
obstruction before shooting. 


Never carry loaded quns in your 
car. Never look down the muzzle of 
your gun. Avoid horseplay while 
handling guns and fever mix alco- 
hol and gun powder. Teach children 
proper respect for firearms. Such 
simple precautions as these will make 





rocks, or at the surface of the water. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


for happy hunting. 











